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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY’S 


NEW BOOKS. 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 


By HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. An entirely new edition 
from new electrotype plates. With an introduc- 
tion by Mrs. Stowe, Stating the circumstances 
under which the story was written. With a pic- 
of Uncle Tom. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


The Scarlet Letter. 


By NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. New Popular Edition. 
12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


Due South; or, Cuba Past and 


Present. 


By M. M. BALLov, author of ‘“‘ Due West,” ‘‘ A Trea- 
ury of Thought,” ete. 12mo, $1.70. 

During the winter of 1884-85, Mr. Ballou made an 
extended visit to Cuba, and observed carefully its in- 
dustrial, political and social condition, and also stud- 
ied its history. The results of his studies and observa- 
tions are included in the volume. as well asa chap- 
ter of equal value and attractiveness on the Bahama 


Islands. 
Aldrich’s Peoms. 


New Household Edition, with poems not included in 
previous editions of MR. ALDRICH’S Poetical Writ- 
ings. With a fine portrait of the Author. Uni- 
form with the Household Editions of Longfellow, 
Whittier, etc. The Full Gilt Edition has Eleven 
Illustrations. 1 vol. 12mo, cloth, $2.00: cloth, full 
oe half calf $4.00 ; morocco or tree calf, 





*,* For sale by all bookselters. Sent by mail post- 
paid, on receipt of price by the publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
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CAPITAL, $1,000,000. 


The Guarantee, 


TRUST AND SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANY, 
In its New Fire-Proof Building, 
Nos. 316, 318 & 320 Chestnut Street, 


IS PREPARED TO RENT SAFES IN ITS FIRE 
AND BURGLAR PROOF VAULTS, with Combination 
and Permutation Locks that can be opened only by 
the renter, at $9, $10, $14, $16 and $20; large sizes for 
corporations and bankers. 

ALLOW INTEREST ON DEPOSITSOF MONEY, 
ACT AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUAR- 
DIAN, Assignee, Committee, Receiver, Agent, Attor- 
ney, ete. 

EXECUTE TRUSTS of every kind under appoint- 
ment of States, Courts, Corporations or Individuals— 
holding Trust Funds separate and apart from all other 
assets of the Company. 

COLLECT INTEREST OR INCOME, and transact 
all other business authorized by its charter. 

RECEIVE FOR SAFE KEEPING, UNDER GUAR- 
ANTEE, VALUABLES of every description, such as 
Coupon, Registered and other Bonds, Certificates of 
Stock, Deeds, Mortgages, Coin, Plate, Jewelry, etc., 
ete, 

RECEIPT FOR AND SAFELY 
without charge. 

For further information, call at the office or send 
for a circular. 


THOMAS COCHRAN, President. 
EDWARD C. KNIGHT, Vice-President. 
JOHN S. BROWN, Treasurer. 

JOHN JAY GILROY, Secretary. 
RICHARD C. WINSHIP, Trust Officer. 


DIRECTORS. 

Clayton French, 

W. Rotch Wister, 
Alfred Fitler, 

Charles S. Hinchman, 
Wm. J. Howard, 

J. Dickinson Sergeant, 
Aaron Fries, 


KEEP WILLS 


Thomas Cochran, 
Edward C. Knight, 
J. Barlow Moorhead, 
Charles S. Pancoast, 
Thomas MacKellar, 
John J, Stadiger, 








EDUCATION. 


(Js VERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 








I. Department of Arts. II. Towne Scientific School. 
III. Wharton School of Finance and Economy. IV. 
Course in Philosophy. V. Course in Music. VI. Med- 
ical School. VII. Dental School. VIII. Veterinary 
School. IX. Law School. X. Biological School. XI. 
Department of Philosophy. 

REv. JESSE Y. BURK, Secretary, 
University of Pennsylvania. 
West Philadelphia, Penna. 


S WARTHMORE COLLEGE. 





Thirty minutes from Broad Street Station, Philada. 
Under the care of Friends. but all others admitted. 
Full college course for both sexes; classical, scienti- 
fic and literary. Also a Preparatory School. Health- 
ful location, large grounds, new and extensive build- 
ings and apparatus. 

For catalogue and full particulars, address, 

EDWARD H. MAGILL, A. M., President, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 


H4 VERFORD COLLEGE. 
THOMAS CHASE, LL. D., PRESIDENT. 

Classical, scientific and engineering courses. Ex- 
aminations for admission to the Freshman class, Sixth 
Month 23d at 2 P. M., and Ninth Month 15th at 9.30 
A. M. 

For information address, 

ISAAC SHARPLESS, Dean. 





DRY GOODS. 


Darlington, 
Runk 
& Co. 


MERCHANTS AND 
IMPORTERS. 





General Dry Goods for 
Ladies’ Wear. 


AND HOSIERY, UNDERWEAR AND GLOVES FOR 
GENTLEMEN. 


CHESTNUT STREET 1128 
PHILADELPHIA. 


1126 


THE BEST VALUE. THE LOWEST PRICE. 


RAILROADS. 


Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. 


ON AND AFTER MAY 8, 1885, TRAINS WILL LEAVE 

CAMDEN STATION, BALTIMORE. 

For CHICAGO 9.00 A. M. and 9.00 P. M. daily. 9.00 
A. M. is a Fast Limited Express for Pittsburg and 
Chicago, composed of Day Coaches, new Buffet, Sleep- 
ers and Parlor Cars, arriving in Pittsburg 7.30 P. M., 
and Chicago next morning at 8.55 o’elock. No extra 
fare is charged on this train for fast time. 

For CINCINNATI and ST. LOUIS, bay | at 2.30 
and 9.00 P. M., with Day Coaches and new Sleepers tc 
above points without change. 2.30 P.M. is a Fast 
Limited Express to Cincinnatiand St. Louis, arriving 
in Cincinnati next morning at 7.45 o’clock, St. Louis 
6.30 P. M. No extra fare is charged on this train for 
fast time. 

Ticket Offices, No. 152 W. Baltimore street, Camden 
Station, and No. 81S. Broadway, Baltimore. 


PHILADELPHIA OFFICE, 843 CHESTNUT STREET, 


SEPTEMBER 12, 1885. PRICE, 6 





CENTS 


ART. 


NEW ECHINGS 


FARES ied tee 


GALLE i) By C. A. PLATT. 


e t 
thestra MacBeth’s “‘Harbor of 
xe Refuge,” 


and “Marlow Ferry.” 









Haig’s “ Westminster.” 





“a 316 
ST 


Thos. Hovenden’s own Etching, “LAST MOMENTS 
OF JOHN BROWN.” 








Large new portraits for framing, of 


JOHN BRIGHT, GLADSTONE, 
QUEEN VICTORIA, 
PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF WALES. 


Many other new ENGRAVINGS AND ETCHINGS. 


PAINTINGS. MIRRORS. 


The finest Picture Frames. All the Rogers Groups. 
Paintings Beautifully Cleaned and Restored. 


JAMES 8S. EARLE & SONS, 
No. 816 Chestnut St., 


PHILADELPHIA. 











SUMMER RESORTS. 
{PEN COTTAGE, N. E. COR. DELA- 


ware and Atlantic avenues, (adjoining U. S. Ho- 

tel, Atlantic City, N. J. Location unsurpassed. Beau- 

tifully furnished, airy rooms, hair spring beds, piano, 

large porches, beautiful grounds. Every home com- 

fort. Appointments first-class. Terms moderate. Spe- 
cial rates for June and September. Address, 

M. HARROD. 

N. B.—Accommodations from Saturday to Monday, 

including fare, coach hire and board, from $3.00 to 

$5.00 inclusive. 








EDUCATION. 
(PHE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COL- 


lege, besides unusual advantages in General Sci- 
ence, Chemistry and Physics, Modern Languages, Civ- 
il Engineering, History and Political Science, provides 
THREE COURSES IN AGRICULIURE, and a three years’ 
course in MECHANIC ARTs, combining shop work with 
study. New building and new equipment ready in 
the Fall. Special Course in Literature and Science for 
Ladies. ALL TUITION FREE. Fall Term opens Sept- 
ember 9th, 1885. Address, 
GEO. W. ATHERTON, LL. D., PRESIDENT, 
State College, Centre Co., Pa. 





RANKLIN SCHOOL, A NEW ENG- 
lish and Classical School for Boys, will open 
September 21st, 1885. Provision is made for six resi- 
dent pupils. The prospectus for 1885-86, giving the full 
course of study, will be sent on application. Referen- 
ces: William Pepper, M. D., LL. D., Provost of the 
University of Pennsylvania, Rev. Thomas Hill, D. D., 

ex-President of Harvard University, and others. 
GEORGE A. PERRY, A. M., Head Master, 

5128 Germantown Ave., Germantown, Phila, 
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CLOTHES FROM LONDON. 


That importation of suits made in London of 
such fashions as are thought well of in Lon- 
don; Suits for Gentlemen, Young Gentle- 
menand Lads. Everything about these Eng- 
lish Suits is solid—solid to stiffness—rigidly 
strong-looking. If they were houses you 
would see the girders protruding from the 
brick or stone wall to prove that they were 
there, and that the walls were strong, even if 
the symmetry were destroyed. The demand 
for foreign-made Clothing is limited. Is it 
likely to inerease ? To ask the same question 
in another form, Is our make of Clothing to 
be made as clumsily ? 

We are ready now to let our customers 
compare with Suits of like quality of our own 
make. 


S. M. Wanamaker & Co., 


—FORMERLY— 


John Wanamaker & Co. 


AT THE OLD STAND, 
818-820-822 CHESTNUT STREET. 
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REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 


OTHING in our recent history is more painfully humiliating 

to American self-respect, than the atrocious murder of Chinese 
miners by white miners at Rock Springs in Wyoming Territory. 

There was nothing in the circumstances to provoke, much less to 

justify, the atrocity. There had been no dismissal of white work- 


men to make room for Mongolians; there was no difference in the | 


rate of payment to each class of miners, as the pay was by the 
amount mined, and the Chinese made less at the work only be- 
cause they are less able workmen. None of the usual provocations 
to mob violence seems to have existed in this case. But a disa- 
greement arose between the two sets as to which had the right to 
work in a certain gallery of the mine, and this ended in a fight, in 
which of course the Chinese had the worst of it. With no other 
provocation than this, the white miners assembled and gave the 
Chinese one hourto vacate the town. They at once made prepara- 
tions to do so; but before half an hour had expired the miners 
marched upon the Chinese quarter, and began their expulsion by 
violence. A number were shot as they ran; others were burnt 
alive in the houses, which the white men set on fire; a still larger 
number are believed to have died of their wounds and of hunger 
in the mountains above the tcwn. It is estimated that no less than 
fifty have perished, and the bodies of fifteen have been recovered 
and buried. 

We observe but one expression of feeling in the organs of the 
public opinion, and it is a demand for the condign punishment of 
the authors of this outrage. Whatever our differences as to the ad- 
mission or exclusion of Chinese laborers, we are of one mind as to 
the protection of those who are living under ourlaws. Apart from 
the higher considerations of justice and humanity, we are bound to 
this policy by reasons of prudence. There is a very considerable 
number of Americans resident in China as missionaries and as 
business men. These people are all within the reach of the 
Chinese mob, and it is deterred from violence chiefly by the knowl- 
edge that the imperial government will be held responsible and 
will hold them responsible for the life of every American. But if 
Pekin can point to such outrages as this going unpunished in 
America, it is not likely to be very exacting of the local authorities 
in the matter of mobs against American residents. It is good news, 
therefore, that several of the ring-leaders at Rock Springs have 
been arrested; and the news that they are to suffer the penalty 
will be better still. 





Dr. JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE assures the public that he is not 
yet tired of his bargain in President Cleveland. No one expected 
that the success of unreasoning zeal he and his friends showed in 
the last campaign would have given place to a reiiction to sobriety 
at this early date. We will give Dr. Clarke two years to come to 
his right mind in this matter. When he comes to give his reasons 
for his faith, we find these much weaker than are his confidence 
and his hopefulness. Part of it is based on Mr. Eaton’s report; 
part on facts which, if true, are by no means representative. 
“The President has kept in office men whom he found to be able 
officials, although they were his political opponents. He has re- 
moved objectionable ones, even when they were Democrats and 
supported by Democrats.”” We suppose Dr. Clarke thinks this a 
fair statement of what Mr. Cleveland has done; but it is not true 
as he means it. In a very few cases the President has announced 
that Republicans now in office are to stay; but such cases can be 
counted on the fingers of one hand. In the case of the New York 
postmaster, he assured the bolting Republicans who asked the 
retention of Mr, Pearson that his action in that case was excep- 
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tional, and must not ‘“ érmaia as settinga precedent. The rule 
was to be that Republicans, however excellent in their knowledge 
of the public business, and however high their integrity, must 
make room for Democrats. And on that rule he has acted. Again, 
it is true that in a very few cases the President has revoked. ap- 
pointments of Democrats who had made their way into the public 
service since March 4th. But we can remember no case in which 
this has been done, except those in which it had been shown that 
the Democrat was a criminal or public provoker of crime. And 
over against these few cases stands his pardon of a police lieuten- 
ant who had been guilty of the highest crime against free govern- 
ment short of treason. Does Dr. Clarke think that a Republican 
in the presidential chair would not have revoked an appointment 
of a convicted criminal? He may say he does not remember any 
case in which a Republican'president was thus tested ; neither do we. 

Dr. Clarke is very much pleased with the alleged letter in 
which Mr. Cleveland is supposed to be rebuking a Democrat 
recommending an unworthy person for a judgeship. He is right 
in admiring it, and in suggesting for it a place in “‘The Complete 
Letter Writer.” Its very merits mark it as a piece that Mr. 
Cleveland never wrote; and this internal evidence is fully con- 
firmed by the fact that there is no judicial appointment of Mr. 
Cleveland’s to which it can apply. 





Mr. EvERETT P. WHEELER, of the New York Civil Service 
Reform Association, has found a ground for continuing his ad- 
miration of the President asa reformer. He is astonished at Mr. 
Cleveland’s moderation in the matter of removals and appoint- 
ments. In his view it is the duty of the new Administration to 
equalize the distribution of offices between the two parties. The 
Republicans have destroyed that equality which ought to exist, 
and which, we may infer from Mr. Wheeler’s indictment of them, 
existed at the time he and his Democratic friends went out of 
office in 1861! So far from wishing the President to withhold his 
hand, Mr. Wheeler would like to see him move more rapidly un- 
til at least as many Democrats hold office as do Republicans. But 
we do not find Mr. Wheeler saying anything in disparagement of 
Mr. Black, who has given 1400 surgeonships to the Democrats in 
the Pension Bureau, leaving but 600 to the Republicans. Perhaps 
he thinks that an excess of zeal for equalization. We advise our 
bolting friends to take Mr. Wheeler’s grounds. It will save them 
from embarrassment for some months to come, and will give them 
a breathing-space to devise new reasons and excuses for this Ad- 
ministration. 





NEW ENGLAND is not the strongest place in the Protectionist 
line, but Rhode Island is the strongest part of the New England 
section of the line. It was asenator from that state who, next to 
Mr. Morrill, secured the passage of the Tariff law of 1861. It was 
the senators of Massachusetts and New Hampshire who combined 
with the southerners to introduce those fatal alterations in the 
duties on wool and woolens, which have done so much to pros- 
trate both these great industries since 1883. The report of a Dem- 
ocratic plan to reduce the Tariff to something nearer a Free Trade 
level finds the manufacturers of Rhode Island united and zealous 
in opposition. The state is the least of the tribes of our Israel ; 
but it is full of the courage of its opinions,and it gives the Admin- 
istration timely notice that it is not going to let this question be 
settled in a Free Trade sense by default. As they are especially 
interested in the manufacture ofthe finer grades of cotton goods, 
they regard Mr. Manning’s circular suggesting the substitution of 
valorem QAuties as threatening disaster to their 
They [deprecate the reopening of the question of Tar- 


specific for ad 
industries. 
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iff revision in any form as imperiling the revival of business to 
which the country is looking forward with hope. 

We still are of the mind that the manufacturers might make 
good use of the proposal to exchange the present form of duties 
for that proposed by Mr. Manning. It is true that the Secretary 
has taken the wrong way of going aboutit. All that is needed 
for the change he proposes is to find what specific duty would be 
the exact equivalent for the duty now imposed. Instead of this 
he reopens the question of the amount of protection needed by 
each industry, which, as Senator Chase well objects, is not the af- 
fair of the executive, but of the legislative department of the gov- 
ernment. In the case of fine cottons it ought to be as easy to dis- 
cover the proper equivalent as of coarse, if the present rate of pro- 
tection be retained. Fine cottons differ from coarse in the num- 
ber of threads to a square inch; and on the basis of this count 
cottons might be classed so as to establish a graded series of spe- 
cific duties, which would give just as much protection as now, and 
which would put an end to those frauds on the revenue by which 
our manufacturers suffer as much as does the Treasury. 





Mr. JAMES W. HINKLEY, of New York, has determined to 
test the constitutionality of the Civil Service Reform law by a suit 
in the national courts. He makes the very good point that it is 
a law in restraint of the constitutional powers of the President of 
the United States. To that we called attention at the time of 
its passage. But he is going too far when he claims that it puts 
the Civil Service Commissioners in place of the Senate, the con- 
stitutional adviser of the President in the matter of appointments. 
The law already designates, as the Constitution itself directs, which 
of the offices in the gift of the President shall be conferred by and 
with the consent of the Senate. To none of these offices does the 
new law apply. It covers only those which are left to be filled 
by heads of departments without consulting any one. The strong 


point in Mr. Hinkley’s plea is that the law limits the President as 


the Constitution does not allow him to be limited. But both Mr. 
Arthur and Mr. Cleveland have accepted these limitations, and it 
is their acceptance of it that gives the law all the validity it pos- 
sesses. When a president is chosen who does not accept of these 
limitations, the law will be as powerless as a burnt thread to tie 
his hands. He will not attack the law directly, if he is a sensible 
man ; but he will have it brought before the courts in such a shape 
as will demonstrate his power to treat it as a nullity. It would 
have been different ifthe Reformers had used their opportunity to 
enact a permanence in the tenure of office, for life or good behav- 
ior. The Constitution vests no power in the President with 
which that would come into collision. 





THE campaigns in Ohio and Virginia divide with the approach- 
ing nominations in New York the political interest of the times. 
The Republicans are still at sea for a candidate for the governor- 
ship of New York, not because they have no choice but because 
they have too much. Mr. Evarts has declared himself out of the 
running, as has Mr. White. Ex-Lieutenant-Governor Woodford, 
General Carr, the present Secretary of State, Judge Noah Davis 
and Mr. Morton are the most talked about. On the Democratic 
ticket Mr. Edward Cooper, ex-Mayor of New York, is the Admin- 
istration candidate and has the best chances. Against him are 
Governor Hill and Mr. Flower. Some of the politicians think that 
Mr. Hill’s chances are good, but this is not the general opinion. 
It is evident that both parties mean to put their best foot foremost, 
and it is gratifying to see that there are states in which nomina- 
tions cannot be “slated ’’ six months before the convention meets. 

In Virginia the increasing warmth of the canvass is indicated 
by the news of personal assaults and encounters between the poli- 
ticians. It is evident that the Bourbons do not expect a walk- 
over. In some quarters they look for a share of the negro vote. 
The negroes are said to be tired of the claim that they are always 
to vote against their employers and rich neighbors, because the Re- 
publican party emancipated them. If the party had no better 





claim than this on their allegiance, it would be perfectly right for 
them to consult their peace by voting for the class that has the 
most power in the community in which theylive. But the Repub- 
lican party in Virginia stands for their chance of education, their 
equal rights before the laws of the state, and their right to have 
their votes cast in safety and counted with honesty. The negro 
is quite shrewd enough to know this, even when he is mean enough 
to curry favor by voting for a party that would rob him of all these 
things. 





In Ohio Judge Foraker takes his stand squarely beside Mr. 
Sherman as to the issues of the campaign. He does not want 
to “revive the issues of the war,” nor is the question of ‘a free 
vote and a fair count in every state of the Union an issue of the 
war. But he does insist equally with Mr. Sherman on the iniquity 
of giving the Southern States representation in Congress for mil- 
lions of men who are reduced to political ciphers by force and 
fraud on the part of the dominant party. And the Republicans 
of the country generally are with him. So far as we have seen, 
the Providence Journal is the, only Republican newspaper which 
has expressed its disapprobation of carrying on the campaign on 
this issue. Of course the newspapers which left the Republican 
party last year are all on the other side. But they have forfeited 
all right to be heard on this question, except in so far as they have 
reason for what they say. Thus far the only reason we have 
found in any of them is that this kind of talk will not win voters. 
Perhaps not; but then so much the worse for voters. It is also 
possible, however, that the spirit of devotion to material interests, 
rather than to right and justice, is not quite so strong in the 
American people as it isin the very respectable gentlemen who 
bolted Mr. Blaine’s nomination. 





GEN. NEWTON thinks that the country is much more in need 
of forts than of ports. It is true that the opinion of the chief of 
the Engineering Corps is liable to deductions in matters that con- 
cern peace and war. But it is also true that soldiers generally are 
by no means so eager for war as the Peace Society isapt to believe. 
Gen. Newton has been engaged in both kinds of operations. He 
has had much to do with the improvement of New York harbor, 
as well as with its defence. Yet he thinks the nation could better 
afford to stop work on its harbors, and spend what it can afford on 
making them safe against the possible enemies of the country. 
We have no wooden or steel walls for our defence; our navy is in 
a pitiable condition. And there is not a great city on the Atlantic 
coast that any third-rate power could not subject to a levy of mil- 
lions in money, if we were so unfortunate as to become engaged 
in war with that power. Spain for instance, could make New 
York or Boston purchase immunity from bombardment by a king- 
dom’s ransom. 





THE international yacht race, at this writing, is in a condition 
of suspense. On Monday afternoon a trial was attempted, but the 
wind was too light to admit of a finish inside the prescribed limit, 
seven hours. About seventeen of the forty miles were gone over, 
and in that distance the Puritan was ahead fully a mile. Little 
doubt was felt by those who saw the performance, what the rela- 
tive speed of the vessels was, and the race being postponed till 
Tuesday, the issue was awaited with great confidence by friends 
of the American colors. On that day, however, while the wind 
was good, an unfortunate accident occurred ; the Puritan attempt- 
ing tocross the Genesta’s course, missed by a foot or two in her 
calculations, and the two fouled, the cutter losing her bowsprit, 
while the sloop had her mainsail torn. It was a melancholy hap, 
and, as the attempt failed, everybody blamed the Boston sailors 
for making it, though, had it succeeded they would have been 
as loudly praised. Repairs have now been made, and the series 
of races is again fixed at this writing, for the 11th, 14th, and,—if 
a third trial be required,—the 16th. 
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THE workingmen of Chicago have fully confirmed the belief 
of those who contend that Socialism and Communism have no 
deep roots in any class of the American people. In their recent pa- 
rade they not only refused to allow the red flag of the Socialists 
to be borne in the procession, but declared that they have no sym- 
pathy with the violent measures by which Herr Most and his lit- 
tle handful of social desperadoes propose to redress the wrongs of 
labor. They have confidence in the efficacy of that system of free 
government which the socialists declare to be adelusion by which 
the laboring classes are lulled into acquiescence in their enslave- 
ment. After this declaration there is no excuse left for the folly 
of reporting the extravagant wickednesses by which the handful 
of foreigners in Chicago try to stir up the laboring classes to vio- 
lence. 





IT seems not impossible that a third party will be the outcome 
of the present disagreement between the radical and the conserva- 
tive leaders of the Liberals. The Radicals at different times have 
occupied a varying relation to the great body of the Liberals. In 
the general elections they frequently have caused the loss of seats 
by running candidates of their own, where a Liberal was already 
in the field. The strength of the party since the death of Lord 
Palmerston has been the possession of Mr. Gladstone, in whom 
radical and conservative tendencies are so subtly blended that 
neither wing can claim him as its own, while his intellectual and 
moral force enables him to outweigh all the other leaders. But 
Mr. Gladstone evidently is not to see many more sessions of Par- 
liament. Even if he should acquire strength enough to take an 
active part in the coming election, this will not' suffice to divert at- 
tention from the near future, when the Liberals will have to choose 
between Lord Hartington and Mr.Chamberlain. Both gentlemen 
seem to fear that the choice then made will depend on the out- 
come of this election. Each is manceuvring for the succession 
when their common chief is gone. 

It is unprecedented that two Liberal leaders should be attack- 
ing each other publicly on the eve of a general election. But this 
is exactly what Mr. Chamberlain and Lord Hartington have been 
doing. The former publicly criticises the Radical platform. The 
latter retorts that the Radicals are now the majority of the party, 
and if the other Liberals do not like it, they may cut loose and go 
their own way. If they refused the reasonable proposals of the 
Radicals, they would find themselves outbid by the Democratic 
Tories of the Churchillschool. This kind of mutual criticism does 
not promise well for the success of the party at the polls. 





ON one point all the Liberals are agreed, while Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill avoids committing himself on Mr. Parnell’s pro- 
gramme. Mr. Gladstone, Lord Hartington and Mr. Chamberlain 
agree in denouncing it. The Liberals’ wrath is no doubt the 
fiercer because of the Protectionist attitude taken by the Irish 
leaders. It isa blow to the Free Trade policy at atime when 
that policy can sustain few such blows. Yet none of the three 
openly attack this part of the programme. They all found it safer 
to assail it on ground on which they think Englishmen are agreed, 
than to bring up questions on which there is dissension. Lord 
Hartington prophesies that all English parties will unite to resist 
Parnell’s demand, forgetting how the Tories united with him to 
turn the Liberals out. Mr. Gladstone thinks it silly in Mr. Par- 
nell to describe Scotland as having lost its nationality through the 
Union with England. But this is the simple and undeniable fact. 
Scotland may have gained wealth and commerce by it ; she cer- 
tainly became a province of a kingdom which practically is Eng- 
land. The English Liberals, who represent her people in Parlia- 
ment, are coarse enough at times to call the whole country Eng- 
land, and their constituents are much offended. But this is the 
uses loguendi of the whole world, and represents the exact facts. 
If Scotland had continued a nation within the Union, would the 
majority of her people and her interests have been driven out of 
the Established Kirk in 1844? Would her ancient tongue, the 





speech of the old Northumbria, have sunk to the level of a vulgar 
and despised dialect, beside those of Lancashire? Would Edin- 
burgh have lost its literary eminence and become a northern 
suburb of London? Would the ancient land tenure of the High- 
lands have been assimilated to English usage, to the complete ex- 
tinction of popular rights in the land? Would the Highlands. 
have been converted into a deer-park for the benefit of English 
millionaires, and their scenery closed tothe average Scotch tour- 
istsas completely as though they were private grounds. It is ab- 
surd to the point of silliness to deny that Scotland has lost all that 
Treland clings to with such passion. 


IN Ireland the Earl of Carnarvon is as popular as his Liberal 
predecessor was hated. One reason of this is his suppression of 
the official group of claquers, who used to attend the Red Earl’s 
progresses, and solicit the cheers of the people. The new Viceroy 
wants nobody’s cheers, and his appearance at a railroad station is 
not a signal for demonstrations and counter-demonstrations. 
Another is that he shows a genuine interest in the country, and 
does not regard an efficient police service as the only benefit the 
government can render. In his speeches he speaks of the splen- 
ded natural resources which lie unused, of the lamentable poverty 
of the people, and of the manifest connection between this and 
the crushing foreign competition from which they suffer. Like 
most of the Tory leaders, the Earl is not in love with Free Trade. 
This of itself is agood preparation for understanding Ireland. 





THE editor of the Pall Mall Gazette and the representatives of 
the Salvation Army are on their trial in London for enticing a girl 
from her mother by false pretences, and illegally detaining her. 
So far we have the story of the prosecution only, and it does seem 
as if a grave indiscretion had been committed in order to prove 
that the traffic in young girls is a reality. But Mr. Stead, who as- 
sumes the whole responsibility, declares that he is able to exculpate 
himself and all concerned in the transaction. 

It is rather a dangerous operation to push Mr. Stead to the 
wall. Should he satisfy himself that the prosecution is actuated 
by other motives than a desire to secure justice to an injured 
mother, and is acting to secure London society its revenge, he may 
prove a rather ugly customer. He must have in his hands evi- 
dence of a kind much more damaging than any of his disclosures, 
thus far, and he is just excitable enough and rash enough to retort 
on his assailants by making use of it. 





SOMEWHAT unfair comments have been made on the prohi- 
bition of the cultivation of tobacco in Ireland. This is one of the 
few cases in which Ireland is treated exactly as are the other three 
kingdoms. It is illegal to grow more than a pound of tobacco a 
year on any one estate in either England or Scotland. The law 
was enacted in the interest of the American colonies, to whom it 
gave a monopoly of the tobacco supply for the British Islands. It 
was kept up as a matter of convenience for the English exchequer, 
which would find it harder to collect the duty on tobacco if it had 
to ascertain the amount of the home produce, as well as of what 
is imported. Perhaps the belief that its cultivation injures the 
soil has contributed to the retention of the prohibition. Mr. Glad- 
stone’s government was asked to remove the prohibition, and re- 
fused to do so, though the refusal was a gross violation of the free 
trade principle. 

Ireland is affected more severely by the prohibition, because 
it is so exclusively an agricultural country. It has therefore more 
need of a variety in its crop than has England orScotland. Even 
the agriculture of Ireland isin abad way. There are only 5,000,000 
acres of its area under crops, a little more than an acre a head to 
the population. This represents an increase of 86,000 acres in the 
last year, but it does not make up for the decrease of 200,000 acres 
in pasturage, and leaves room for an increase of 27,000 acres in waste 
land. Ireland feels the competition of America in the English 
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meat market very severely. As a consequence, the price of land 
has fallen very greatly, and many of the tenants whose rents were 
fixed by the land courts are unable either to pay the rent or to ask 
a reduction from the landlords. It is not surprising that agrarian 
troubles reiippear in many parts of the west of the island, and that 
evictions have begun again. The Home Rule leaders urge the 
preservation of order as necessary to their plans in Parliament, or 
we should hear of much more trouble. 





Ir is reported from England that Mr. Parnell’s belief in the 
usefulness of protective legislation has been acquired from the 
Irish-Americans. Nodoubtthisistrue. The Irishman in America 
is able to see the importance of such legislation more easily than 
the Irishman at home. When Mr. Parnell and his friends visited 
this country some years ago, we found them quite obtuse on this 
point. The younger Mr. Dillon was the first to understand it, and 
his book, ‘‘ The Dismal Science,” did good service in Ireland. So 
did the admirable Dublin reprint of Healey-Hutcheson’s “Com- 
mercial Restraints of Ireland Considered.’ More effective still 
was the constant pressure of the Irish-American League in its an- 
nual deliverances as to what Ireland needs. In truth the conver- 
sion of Mr. Parnell is but an incident of the great change of con- 
viction which has been going on on both sides of the Atlantic, 
and which is going to affect America as seriously as Ireland. 





As the ravages of the cholera decrease, Spain begins to find 
time and room for other topics. The Caroline Islands dispute with 
Germany has come toa head threugh the formal seizure of Yap 
by troops landed from a German man-of-war. The Spanish goy- 
ernment has been trying to curb the anti-German impetuosity of 
the Spanish people, has arrested and means to punish those who 
attacked the German legation, and has apologized to the Berlin 
government for the outrage. On the other hand the Germans 
have disavowed the seizure of Yap in the presence of Spanish 
forces, and have offered to withdraw their forces until the ques- 
tion in dispute has been decided by arbitration. Bismarck lays 
down the principles on which he willask the arbitrators to decide 
in favor of Germany. It is that “territories unoccupied effectively 
belong to the power that assumes the practical government of 
such territories.” This sounds well, but it would have justified 
the Germans in annexing Alaska at almost any time before the re- 
cent erection ofa territorial government by the United States. 
And what would we have thought of it, then ? 





A “ NEw REPUBLIC,” (not Mr. Mallock’s) has been added to 
the nationalities of Africa, and not on paper either, like the Congo 
Free State. About 800 Boers from the Transvaal and the Orange 
River Republic have managed to bring order out of the chaos 
which has existed in Zululand since Cetewayo was taken prisoner. 
Thereupon the Zulu chief granted them a large tract of land, and 
accepted their protectorate over the whole country. They have 
elected a president and council, and they have an agent in Lon- 
don asking recognition from the English government. The Eng- 
lish have good reason to be glad that the mischief they did in Zu- 
luland has been corrected by a power which seems able to keep 
the peace. But their experience with the Transvaal Boers must 
disincline them to acquiesce in the erection of another Dutch re- 
public in South Africa. 





Norway is supposed to be a sensible country. It certainly is 
one which has great need to husband its scanty resources. Nor 
is it in great danger of invasion from any quarter, yet the annual 
budget shows that the expenditure on the army is three times as 
great as that on the schools of the country. We might suggest 
a problem in arithmetic for the Norwegians: If 20,000 men are 
army enough for 50,000,000 people how many are needed by a 
country which has less than two millions ? 





WOOL AND WAR. 


7: the messages of the earlier presidents, there is a general in- 

sistence upon the wisdom of protecting our manufactures, as 
a measure of national defence. The country had had too bitter 
experiences of the need for this. Half the sufferings of our armies 
in the Revolution were due to the fact that a merely agricultural 
country had undertaken to fight a great manufacturing nation. 
Yet the lesson there learnt was soon forgotten. Even the tariffs 
adopted under the new Constitution, although frankly protective in 
their purpose, did not provide for the development of all these in- 
dustries essential to the defence of the country. They actually 
omitted woolens, iron and cottons from the list of dutiable articles ! 

Our woolen industries furnish an instructive chapter in the his- 
tory of Protection. During the war for independence the killing 
of sheep was forbidden under heavy penalties. When it was over 
Gen. Washington and others continued to labor for the promotion 
of this interest, and his famous Persian ram became the ancestor 
of an army of American sheep. But the wool grown was used 
chiefly in making home-spun. The only American factory which 
used it supplied the general with the suit in which he was in- 
augurated. But as it was denied protection in the Tariff, it was 
sold out by the sheriff before the century closed. 

As a consequence of this neglect, the only manufacture of 
woolens the country had in 1812 was that in the farm-houses and 
for home use. If city people must have better, they bought Eng- 
lish cloths. So the return of war found us a country without the 
means to furnish a blanket ora uniform. The disasters of the 
war on land, and especially the invasion of Canada, were due 
largely to this. 

As the war proceeded great interest was taken in the produc- 
tion and improvement of our stock of wool. Ram lambs of Me- 
rino blood sold for as much as $1000 each. But when it was over 
the new industry fell into decay. The duties on woolens imposed 
by the Tariff of 1816 were much too low to be protective. England 
once more monopolized the American market for cloths. The 
farmer sold off his costly Merino sheep, in some cases at $1 a head. 

Not till 1828 was the industry thoroughly protected. It suf- 
fered as did all the rest, from the reductions of 1833. It rallied 
with the rest under the higher Tariff of 1842. 

The horizontal Tariff of 1846 was passed by the united vote of 
west and south. It aimed at protecting moderately the wool-pro- 
ducer while removing protection from the manufacturer. It laid 
a heavier duty on the wool needed to make a blanket, than on the 
blanketitself. As aresult, the wool-grower found his home market 
destroyed, and the foreign market shut by the new competition of 
Australian wool. In the decade 1850-60 there was but five per 
cent. of increase in the number of American sheep. 

From 1861-1882, and especially after 1867, the country had a 
Tariff which protected both the wool-grower and the wool-manu- 
facturer. That the number of our sheep nearly doubled, showed 
the good effects of this. In 1860-80 the average consumption of 
woolen goods in this country rose from $3.17 to $5.37 a head in 
gold value. In 1860 38 per cent. of our woolens were imported. 
In 1880 but 27 per cent. But in 1882 the New England manufac- 
turers of woolen goods thought that cheaper raw materials would 
make times better for them. They conspired with the Free 
Traders to lower the duty on both woolsand woolens. The result 
has been a great increase in the import of woolen goods, an extraor- 
dinary depression of the woolen manufacture, and a decay of the 
market for American wool. Of the benefits they hoped for, not 
one has been secured. Instead of them has come a number of se- 
rious evils. 

The next duty of the Republican party is the restoration of 
the duty on wool. It is needed as a measure of national defence. 
We are not likely to have a great war for acentury tocome. But 
we may have one in ten years. The line we have taken as to our 
interest in the occurrences of our own continent, may bring it. 
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Should it come, it must not find us as it found the country in 1775 
and 1812, and the South in 1861. We must have the means to 
clothe as well as feed our armies in the field and our tens of mil- 
lions at home. We must have a wool supply and a woolen supply 
up to the measure of our national need. 


HOME RULERS IN ENGLISH POLITICS. 


R. Parnell furnishes the English public with the evidence that 

he is under no contract with the English Tories. He has 

used them and they have used him, each for their own purposes. 

He will further help them to keep down the Liberal majority in the 

next House, or even to secure a small majority for themselves by 

the help of the Irish voters in English and Scotch constituencies. 

But thatis the extent of his codperation with them, and even that 

is not based on any bargain but in a temporary community of in- 
terest. 

His recently announced parliamentary programme refers to 
both methods and objects. The Home Rule party is to be strength- 
ened not only by electing additional members, but by provisions 
to secure the votes of those who are elected. Mr. Parnell’sactual 
following in Parliament never has mustered more than a fraction 
of the Home Rule party. Several of the members are too poor to 
attend for more than a part of the session. To remedy thisa tax 
is to be levied on every constituency for their members’ expenses. 
Others followed a purely independent course, and rarely voted 
with their party even on the Irish question. Ambitious Irish lawyers 
used their seats as Home Rulers to secure places under the Liberal 
government, or judicial appointments. The new members are to 
be bound by a pledge to vote asa body in accordance with the 
conclusions reached by the Home Rule caucus. This does not 
necessarily mean that they are to do Mr. Parnell’s bidding ; but in 
the existing situation of affairs it amounts to nearly that. He is 
the dictator of the party, because he has the Irish people with 
him. 

These features of this programme make the English politicians 
very angry, because they see in them a promise that the Irish 
party will be more aggressive and troublesome than ever. In 
view of the fact that the Home Rulers are likely to outnumber 
any majority that either of the other parties is likely to secure, 
they fear that Mr. Parnell will be able to do as he pleases in 
Parliament. The pleasing belief that Tories and Liberals would 
refuse to regard the Irish vote in determining the fate of minis- 
tries has been overthrown. Lord Salisbury is Prime Minister by 
the grace of Mr. Parnell. But for the Home Rule vote having 
been courted and counted, Mr. Gladstone would still be in office. 
And the precedent once set, it will be followed by both parties. 
Mr. Parnell will be able to overthrow one government after 
another, until he finds one which will secure his permanent sup- 
port by coming to his terms. 

His terms are the dissolution of the Union and the restoration 
of Ireland’s parliament to all its ancient rights, including the right 
to protect Irish industries against the English competition which 
brought them to ruin. There is nothing new in either proposal, 
and nothing disloyal in either. It involves no further separation 
of the two nations than existed from 1783 to 1801, and it might be 
accompanied by special guarantees against the diplomatic entan- 
glements which arose at that time. Mr. Parnell has intimated 
from the first that he could ask no less than Mr. O’Connell did, 
and in his Cork speech of a year ago he pointed out the vital im- 
portance of restoring Irish manufactures by national action. Yet 
the English newspapers rave as if they never had heard of such a 
thing, and their politicians talk as though their peddling propos- 
als for local government boards in the Irish counties were all the 
Irish should have the face to ask. But Mr. Parnell means exact- 
ly what he says, and is above the Irishman’s characteristic weak- 
ness of exaggeration. He will accept no home rule thatis not 
national, and no national home rule that does not leave to Ireland 
the management of her own revenue. There is no margin for a 

















discount in any of his proposals. If they are rejected, then that 
disturbance and virtual defeat of parliamentary government which 
the English have suffered from so long, will continue on a still 
larger svale than heretofore. Every ministerial measure will be 
voted down, and every minister will be driven from power, and 
the wheel of legislation will be clogged by every device, until Ire- 
land gets what she wants. 

The English Free Traders are more alarmed at the proposal 
to protect Irish manufactures, than are the mere politicians at 
the demand for the Parliament of Mr. Grattan’s time. Ireland is 
one of the very best markets they have, in spite of her poverty. 
Nearly every manufactured article used in the island is imported 
from England, who takes ber pay in the great surplus of Irish 
food. To prevent the rise of Irish manufactures of any kind 
there is a carefully organized system of of espionage and aggres- 
sion. The price of any English product which the Irish attempt 
to manufacture is at once put down to less than cost price, until 
the native competition has been strangled. The country swarms 
with English and Scotch drummers, who keep their employers in- 
formed of every nascent industry and the measures needed for its 
suppression. An Irish Parliament would put a stop to this at 
once, and these gentlemen know it. Mr. Parnell’s frank avowal 
of his faith in Protection arrays a new force in England against 
him. But the future is in his hands. 








POLITICAL ECONOMY IN THE “ BRITANNICA.” 


TN the nineteenth volume of the Encyclopedia Britannica, which 

has already been published in Great Britain, there is a remark- 
able and exhaustive article on Political Economy. Its author is 
Dr. J. K. Ingram, librarian of Trinity College, Dublin, a gentle- 
man to whom the Britannica is indebted for several memoirs and 
other articles. The first peculiarity about this article is that it 
should be published in a work which has been the uniform cham- 
pion of the Ricardo-Mill doctrines. In his criticisms of these writ- 
ers, Dr. Ingram is more than trenchant, he is destructive. With 
a clearness and fluency of style which even Mill has notsurpassed, 
he shows that Ricardo was intellectually incompetent to deal with 
the problems of social economics, and that his whole system was 
vitiated by a narrow and material definition of wealth which led 
Sismondi to reproach him with the question, “Is wealth every- 
thing and man nothing?” 

The Ricardian school stops with Mill, for Dr. Ingram thinks 
that McCulloch and Cairnes have contributed nothing towards the 
development of a science of economics. The chief defects of Mill 
are his discipleship of David Ricardo; his advocacy of deductive 
methods, which, while having a fair function to perform in science, 
lead, alone, to dogmatism and speculations not borne out’ by expe- 
rience; and his mental oscillations whichjkept him from logical 
consistency. -His inconsistency is shown by his adoption of a quasi 
deductive process, which was intended to concede something to 
experience and which fails to be either scientific or logical. On 
this generation of economists from Ricardo to Mill, the British 
commercial system has rested. They are the expounders of what 
is known as.the Manchester school. These are the men who un- 
dertook to furnish the systematic basis for the political measures 
of Peel, Cobden and Bright. It isa matter of some surprise and 
of some encouragement, to find one English writer condemning in 
a standard English authority that dominant English policy which 
Prince Albert turned into a kind of agreeable religion for the En- 
glish people. 

A second peculiarity of Dr. Ingram’s treatise is the declara- 
tion that there is no scientific school of social economics in exist- 
ence among English speaking people. He thinks there will be in 
due time, and in his opinion the men who have done most to make 
such a school possible are Walter Bagehot, W. Stanley Jevons, 
and J. E. Cliffe Leslie. The European movement which is most 
advanced on the lines of sound induction and comprehensiveness 
of generalization is that of the German nationalists. In this con- 
nection he traces the relation of Frederick List, the founder of the 
Zollverein, to Alexander Hamilton. Hespeaks fairly and respect- 
fully of Henry C. Carey, and quotes favorably from Professor Fran- 
cis A. Walker. He shows the influence which Mr. Carey’s writ- 
ings have had in France and in England, noting its reality even 
where it has been denied. 

A general criticism of the French economists is that so many 
of them wrote with a preconceived bias, arising from their hostil- 
ity to the forms of socialism which grow abundantly on Gallic soil. 
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As with their philosophy so with their economics, the French owe 


to England their original impulses; their systematizing is their | 


own. 


In this article, destined to be largely quoted as an authority, | 


Dr. Ingram does not undertake to set forth a system of economics, 
but from an historical investigation of all the schools, to show 
upon what lines of development trustworthy science will come. 
From Plato to the present day the systematic writers are de- 


Under any system it must take a great deal on authority. Every 
name of an object it acquires is taken on authority; there is no 
natural ground for calling the sun by that name rather than by 
the name moon. So in the natural order of things a child accepts 


| its most important beliefs on authority. Its sense of right and 


| tion. 
| on to independent and responsible thought on such matters. 


scribed, their limitations pointed out, and the gradual tendency | 


towards the historical method disclosed. If the new science is to 
be historical it then follows that economics have a law of develop- 


ment; old theories had their place for a time, but were destined | 


to be superseded ; the juster conceptions could not be anticipated. 
It further follows, that the different national developments are 
necessary to a true historical science, for it is by a species of em- 
piricism that the elements of a true science are discovered. No 
dogmatic propounding of a universal gospel will answer the in- 
dustrial wants of men. Dr. Ingram goes so far as to say explicitly 
that where protection is defended as a temporary expedient, to 
enable a young nation to bring into employment its natural re- 
sources in spite of the great advantage of priority which older and 
competitive countries have, there can be no real quarrel with 
that position. Mill and Thorold Rogers have said as much, and 
been soundly taken to task for such concessions. But protection- 
ists have rarely taken any other ground. By protective duties 
they hope to outgrow the necessity for them. 

In this remarkable article of Dr. Ingram’s the laissez-faire 
theory of government is repudiated, and the function of the state 
as the organizer of society is reorganized, wealth becomes more 
than the profits of the entrepreneurs, even the weal of all moral 
elements are proclaimed to be real sources of profit, and the 
whole scope of the economies is put upon a broader foundation. 
Under any circumstances this work would be sure to become a 
classic in the: history of the science. To come from an English 
writer and to be disseminated by champions of Free Trade, gives 
promise that even the dense insular dogmatism of Great Britain 
may give way, and that the time may not be distant when Cobden- 
ism and wisdom, Protection and economical insanity will not be 
regarded as synonyms, except by those who are willing to risk 
being thought fools. 

D. O. K. 


SPELLING REFORM. 


MONG the reforms of secondary importance which are pressed 
on the public attention, that to alter the spelling of the 
English language is notable for the large amount of support it has 
received from able men. When such philologists as Prof. Whit- 
ney and Prof. Marsh are agreed that this sweeping change is de- 
sirable, it is impossible to ignore the question they raise. A very 
strong statement of the case for the reform is made by Mr. Fred- 
erick A. Fernald in The Popular Science Monthly for September, in 
an article called ‘‘ How Spelling damages the Mind.” Mr. Fernald 
takes more advanced ground than most of his associates. He 
thinks that to teach a child arbilrary ways of spelling words is to 
teach him ‘to repress any inclination to reasoning, and he gives 
himself up to a blind following of authority. No child learns 
English spelling without getting the pernicious notion that cram is 
better than thinking, and that common sense is a dangerous 
guide. The child who can take what he is told without asking 
why, who can repeat a rule without troubling himself about its 
meaning, gets along the best. On the other hand the child who 
has difficulty in learning to spell may be expected to develop 
strong logical faculties.” 
Our readers will see that Mr. Fernald has the temper of the 
genuine American “reformer.” ‘To be able to focus one’s whole 
interest on a single point, to take in at a glance all the remote con- 





sequences of a principle or practice, to shout out of the range of | 





vision every modifying and qualifying circumstance, is essential | 


to the “ reformer.’”’ He must beable to see in his food—be it Gra- 
ham bread, or the disuse of alcohol, or a new style of dress, the 


wrong for instance are very weak, and capable of much misdirec- 
It is the business of a wise parent and teacher to carry him 
It 
would be extremely unwise to lay down for him no rule of action 
he is not yet able to see a reason for. The necessity to recognize 
such rules isa part of the child’s moral training. The right to im- 
pose them is a part of the parental relation, but it is a right which 
a wise parent always will use with reference to a time when the 
child must judge for himself. That the right has been abused by 
unwise parents to keep their children in a perpetual state of mor- 
al pupilage we readily admit. 

Weare sure that Mr. Fernald exaggerates the amount of ano- 
maly which exists in English spelling. The great majority of 
English words are spelled as they are pronounced. Some of the 
very things to which he objects—as the use of a terminal e to 
strengthen the vowel which precedes it, are not anomalies at all. 
They are laws which the child comes to recognize as quickly as 
any other. To say that there shall be no such philological usages, 
and that every sound shall have its own symbol, is to demand of 
philology a simplicity which does not exist in any other field of 
human study. Even in figures, to which Mr. Fernald appeals, the 
use of very simple signs in the earlier stages of arithmetic is suc- 
ceeded by others, which are less simple, as by the use of the peri- 
od to indicate decimal fractions. 

We speak from very recent personal observations when we 
say that children in learning to read are much more perplexed by 
the absurd names of the alphabet, than by any amount of anomaly 
they encounter in spelling. The letters h, w, and y, are the worst 
cases. If these letters were called “ha” “we” and “you” in- 
stead of ‘‘ aitch,” “ double u,” and “ wy,” children would not waste 
so many hours in learning to spell. 

Mr. Fernald’s practical proposal is as much more moderate 
than that of phoneticists generally as his reasons are more ex- 
treme. He confines himself to the educational side of the ques- 
tion, and insists that phonetic text-books should be used in teach- 
ing children to read. To this we see no objection whatever, if 
this teaching be treated simply as a preliminary to reading ordin- 
ary books. He contends that the transition from one to the other 
is quite easy, and perhaps it is. Ifso, andif there is a great saving 
of time, we might make the change with advantage. 

But we decidedly object to any proposal to alter the spelling of 
the language radically in ordinary books. To a modification of 
the spelling which would reduce the number of anomalies we see 
no objection. That is a process which has been going on through 
all the centuries of our linguistic history. The pedagogic 
pedantry which would consecrate the existing state of spelling 


| and stereotype every usageis as unreasonable as the revolutionary 


spirit which would antiquate the whole body of our printed liter- 
ature. And no doubt the threats of revolution in recent years are 
the louder, because of the unreasoning conservatism which has 
prevailed for half a century under the rule of the school-master and 
the spelling-bee. It is the conservatives who always bring on rev- 
olutions. It is the function of moderate reform to make them 
needless. 

One of the moderate reforms needed to prevent the phonetic 
revolutionists from sweeping down our spelling system, is the re- 
turn to the older usage in pronounciation which is represented 
by many anomalous bits of spelling. This isa natural reform, 
for it has been effected already with regard tomany words. When 
Walker compiled his ‘ Dictionary,” educated English people said 
“Yis” for “yes;” ‘‘chaney ” for “ china” “ Lunnon ” for “ Lon- 
don ;” ‘’ospital’’ for ‘ hospital ;’”’ and the like. We now pro- 
nounce all these words as they are spelled. Educated New Eng- 
landers sound the initial letter in “humor,” and quite rightly. 
Why should they do less in the case of “ hours” and “ honor?” 
There is the line of true reform, to restore the pronounciation to 


| conformity with the recorded spelling, rather than to alter the 


key to ends of the loftiest order, and ignore whatever tends to | 
keep his millennium from coming through by express, on sched- | 


ule time. 

Mr. Fernald is not likely to make all our children natural by 
phonetic spelling, or the converse. 
the other, whether we change our spelling or leave it unchanged. 
Spelling is but a small part of the contact with fact in home and 
school which is called a child’s education. 


They will be of one sort or | 


The most natural | 


spelling will not keep a bad teacher from repressing the spontane- | 


ous activity of the children under his care. The worst would not 


prevent a good teacher from evoking it. 


That children take some things in spelling on authority does | 
not seem to us so great a grievance as it does to Mr. Fernald. | 


record in conformity with vocal usage, which is always changing. 








NOTES ON ENGLISH REVIEWS. 


HE British Quarterly Review, which is supposed to represent 
the orthodox dissenting churches, but does not confine itself 

to their writers, has a notable article on the Revised Old Testa- 
ment, by Rev. W. Gray Elmslie. Mr. Elmslie thinks the revision 
is not a finality ; (1) because of the want of homogeneity in the Old 
and New Testament, the latter being spoiled by a pedantry which 
the former has avoided ; and (2) because the rule that no emenda- 
tion shall be adopted without the consent of two-thirds has caused 
a transference to the margin of the Old Testament of many emen- 
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dations which in a final revision must find their way into the text. 


| 


While suggesting several passages in which better results were | 


possible, Mr. Elmslie thinks the work is very admirable. ‘ Al- 
lowing for all drawbacks, necessary and needless, the result of 


their toil is a magnificent harvest of golden grain forthe Bibleand | 


its friends. Countless passages have been invested with unwonted 


| 


meaning, many of these with novel grace as well, and there are | 


sections of the more difficult writings which are only now for the 
first-time intelligible. The revised Hosea reads like a revelation, 
and so with not a few of Isaiah’s finest utterances. Canticles, spite 
of some belated blemishes, sparkles in unnumbered nooks with un- 
suspected gems of poetry ; while whole sections of the ,Book of 


Job, beneath their magic touch, have from a state of intellectual | 
impotence, leaped at one bound into a plenitude of power and | 


beauty that is marvelous.” 

Of the linguistic and literary character of the revision, Mr. 
Elmslie speaks with warmer praise than we should have used: 
“They have made these vastand hazardous alterations without 
putting out of tune the music of our English Bible. With scarce 
an exception, they have introduced no discords; they have pre- 
served its cadences; they have guarded its noble diction, and they 
have even on occasion enhanced the grave and stately march of 
its majestic melody.” 

Another article of general interest is Mr. John Joseph Mur- 
phy’s review of Rev. George Matheson’s book, ‘‘ Can the Old Faith 
Live With the New?” Mr. Murphy, who is an Irish Episcopalian, 
and has written two admirable works on the bearings of modern 
science on religious faith, sees in this book andin that of Professor 
Drummond evidence that the orthodoxy of Presbyterian Scotland 
is finding it possible to accept the evolution theory as not out of 
harmony with the revelation theory. He thinks Dr. Matheson’s 
work abler and more original than Bishop Temple’s Bampton Lec- 
tures on the same problems, and sees in Dr. Matheson an “able 
and original writer.” He is especially impressed by Dr. Mathe- 
son’s argument that as experience shows that the higher forms of 
life differ from the lower in an intenser capacity for sutiering, Chris- 
tianity is justified in finding the highest point reached a Man of 
Sorrows, in his voluntary sacrifice of himself for mankind; and 
also with the evidence which this intensification in suffering fur- 
nishes that man is greater than his environment here, and must 
look to another life for the satisfaction of his whole nature. 

The American admirers of the Anglican Church sometimes 
deny that any person in England is obliged to contribute to the sup- 
port of the established church. The article on Tithes, in this num- 
ber of the British Quarterly, shows the contrary. The Tithes Act, 
passed by Lord John Russell in 1836, merely commuted payment 
in kind to a payment in money, and it also made an arrangement 
by which the improvement of land as hop or market gardens 
might be made a reason for increasing this payment. Just at 
present this burden is felt the more as times are bad, and while 
the landlord must lower rents, there is no remission of the claim 
to tithes. We might suppose that a church with so wealthy ¢ 
membership would find it possible to support its own clergy, with- 
out exacting a tax from Jews, Quakers, Baptists, Independents, 
Presbyterians and unbelievers. But it does not. 

Americans will be interested in the notice of Mr. Parkman’s 
histories in the July number of the Edinburgh Review. The re- 
viewer says: ‘‘ His volumes show no traces of the disadvantageous 
conditions of their production. On the contrary, they contain a 
mass of new matter which could only be collected by indefati- 
gable research among original sources. ‘The bulk of his material is 
gathered from manuscript and unpublished authorities collected 
in the public and private libraries of Europe and America. . . 
Mr. Parkman treats his subject without reserve or partiality, and 
tells the story with vigor and picturesqueness. One advantage 
results from the author’s ill-health. He has studied in the open 
air the science of his narrative, he has lived in camp with the tribes 
of the prairies, and followed the tracks of the courriers des bois 
and savages. Hence his pages are bright, sometimes too bright, 
with local coloring, and he depicts Indian life and struggles with 
singular force and vivacity. Nor is Mr. Parkman only a landscape 
painter; his portraits are firmly drawn. Laval, La Salle, Fron- 
tenac, and Montcalm stand out from his canvas instinct with life 
and individuality. On the other hand, the style is often too 
ornate and pretentious for English taste. Though this fault be- 
comes less marked in his later volumes, it is still conspicuous in 
“Montcalm and Wolfe.” But this blemish does not seriously im- 
pair the great merits of his work.” It is several years since we 
read Mr. Parkman’s earlier works, but we remember that we re- 
ceived an impression of their style exactly the opposite of this. 
What pleased us in them most was the entire absence of that 
“flamboyant ” tendency, which detracts so much from the literary 
quality of Mr. Bancroft’s admirable and imperishable history. 

The article on ‘“ The Ports and Trade of Corea,’ in the same 
number, shows how thoroughly Jingoish the Whigs are, when it is 


| Hong Kong, has long been felt and admitted.” 


| 








England’s name detested throughout Eastern Asia, is commemora- 
ted with the highest praise. It 1s also said that there rests “on the 
English government the responsibility to provide against a hostile 
supremacy in the North Pacific proving injurious to the interests 
of our commerce in China and Japan, where it has long enjoyed a 
hard-earned and still keenly-contested preéminence. The neces- 
sity of a naval station in the North Pacific, or at all events ofa 
coaling-place which would supply the want so admirably met by 
The writer pro- 
ceeds to discuss the theft of Port Hamilton with as much non- 
chalance as if that island were a desolate and unoccupied rock, 
over which no other country had any rights. He even says that 
“the Chinese and Japanese already see that, far from being a 
danger to their authority, the establishment of a coaling station 
on the North Pacific contributes to their security.” This state- 
ment is the exact contrary of the fact. The seizure of Port 
Hamilton has produced the most lively alarm in both countries. 
Their experience in the past of what England’s proximity implies 
justifies the alarm. 


WEEKLY NOTES. 

HE Massachusetts Bureau of Labor Statistics has laid the 
country under still another obligation by its annual report 
recently made. It is the last report we are to have from Colonel 
Wright in his capacity as an official in his own State, and it is of 
good promise as to the work he is to do for the nation. Three 
hundred pages of statistics are taken up with a historical review 
of wages and prices from 1752 to 1860. The collection of the ear- 
lier statistics must have been a work of the greatest difficulty. It 
is only since 1848 that the workingman’s budget has been thought 
worthy of the attention of our statistics. For years before that 
we must depend on incidental notices and old records of accounts. 


. The material is not only scanty ; at times it is even misleading. 


The amount of confidence we repose in results drawn from it must 
depend largely on our estimate of the man who has been collect- 
ing and handling it. Here it is that Col. Wright’s sobriety of 
judgment and caution in method are worth so much tous. Taking 
the history broadly we find that wages have risen far more rapidly 
than the price of commodities has advanced. In thirty years be- 
fore the war, wages advanced 62.3 per cent. in twenty leading oc- 
cupations, while commodities rose but 12 per cent. in price. Since 
1860 the rise in wages has been 24.4 per cent.; in commodities 14.5 
per cent. Or, since 1830 there has been a rise of 89.4 per cent. in 
wages, and an advance of 28 per cent. in the price of commodities. 
The same amount of human toil to-day reaps a larger reward in 
necessities and comforts than at any previous era in our history. 
Man grows more valuable and things less valuable with every 
decade. The general tendency is to the equalization of condition, 
as Mr. Carey asserted in the face of the pessimistical teaching of 
the English economists nearly half a century ago. 
» * * 


THE death of Dr. Stephen H. Tyng removes a landmark from 
the religious life of the country. Dr. 'Tyng began his ministry as 
far back as 1821, when the Evangelical movement was still in the 
heyday of its success. and when Simeon and Wilberforce were re- 
garded as the chief religious lightsof England. He entered hearti- 
ly into the spirit of that movement, and preached its special ar- 
rangement and perspective of doctrine with zealand success. His 
two rectorates in our city, from 1829 to 1845, saw the beginning of 
a successful revolt against the leadership of the Evangelicals. 
The new tendencies found in him an earnest and eloquent oppo- 
nent, but he was fighting against a drift that was too strong for 
him and his friends. He lived to see the control of his own 
church pass away from his party, and to recognize the same ten- 
dencies taking possession of other Christian churches under other 
forms. While never in any sense a high churchman, he was warm- 
ly attached to the ritual and government of his own church, and 
showed it in his famous controversy with Mr. Barnes in this city, 
in which his Presbyterian opponent certainly kept his temper the 
best. 

* * * 

THAT science is capable of such application to agricultural 
method as will bring the most barren soil to a high and profitable 
degree of fertility, has been asserted for a generation past. But 
the results, thus far, have fallen far short of what was hoped. Mr. 
Atkinson, in a paper read before the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, undertook to show what might be made 
of Massachusetts by the application of fertilizers whose elements 
may be said to be furnished to our hand in Germany and in South 
Carolina. Sometimes the chief dependence of agriculture has 
been on the highly nitrogenized matter furnished by the cattle on 
the farm, or found in guano deposits. Of late years, more attention 
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has been given to the apatite, and other fertilizing minerals. But 
no attempt has been made to effect combinations of natural min- 
eral. A professor in the State Agricultural College of Massachu- 
setts has hit upon a combination which he thinks would supply 
exactly what is needed by the rather thin and not very fertile 
soil of that State. Golden visions rise before Mr. Atkinson of the 
possibilities disclosed by the discovery, and we hope they may be 
realized. The agriculture of New England has been gaining rath- 
er than losing ground for the last twenty-five years. But it has 
not advanced so rapidly as it ought, with such a magnificent 
home market for its products. The Eastern States draw from 


other parts of the country very much of their food supply. If 
they were to turn a fair share of their r:stless intelligence to their 
farming it might make the old States more attractive to their chil- 
dren than they now are. 


* * * 


Mr. E. C. STEDMAN’s article in the September Century on 
“The Twilight of the Poets” unfortunately breeds misconception 
at the outset by its title; twilight, to the average mind suggesting 
the idea of subsequent night; but Mr. Stedman uses it simply as 
meaning the period of lesser activity which followed the first 
creative epoch of American poetry, and which he hopes, and is in- 
clined to believe will give place toa second. In a careful critical 
review of the poets of to-day he discovers much excellent work- 
manship and felicity of expression, and a nearer approximation to 
a broadly national spirit than characterized the poetry of the 
older writers, but misses the dominating ideas which gave sus- 
tained strength to their work, and palliated its technical defects. 
He regards the broadening and deepening tendency of contem- 
porary culture as indicating an advance from incidental aspects of 
character to broadly dramatic life in theme, and from the pic- 
turesquely local coloring to the strongly national tone in treat- 
ment. Admitting the limiting and discouraging tendencies of cer- 
tain forces at work, he still thinks that with men of real original 
power, the time is auspicious for ushering in a second and grandes 
creative period of America poetry. We cannot bring ourselves to 
agree with Mr. Stedman in this conclusion. The function of poe- 
try has been radically changed, we think, by the wide dissemina- 
tion of scientific ideas in the past half century, which has altered 
the mode of thinking of the human race. To be a power in 
society poetry must have a strong, direct, simple theme, admitting 
of impulsive and powerful treatment, and must make its appeal 
principally to the emotions; but the absorbing questions of to-day 
are these of detail and investigation, with which the scientific 
temperament alone is competent to deal, and in the consideration 
of which emotion is invariably a disturbing element, and ad- 
mittedly vicious. Such being the case it was entirely natural for 
poetry to fall back on its secondary function of pleasing, and the 
marked improvement in technique which Mr. Stedman notices is 
striking evidence of the keen appreciation of poetry in its zesthetic 
aspect, and of therearnest efforts of writers to advance in the 
direction of the public taste. The grace and sweetness of much 
of the current poetry is exquisite; the ingenuity and subtilty of 
thought displayed may challenge comparison with any epoch: 
but these qualities—surely the most prominent—invite criticism 
rather than influence action, and please rather than incite. And 
we believe it would require a reversal of the conditions which 
have developed this bent in poetry to give it a corresponding im- 
pulse in the opposite direction. A. wi 


REVIEWS. 


CHOLERA; ITs ORIGIN, History, CAUSATION, SYMPTOMS, LE- 
SIONS, PREVENTION, AND TREATMENT. By Alfred Stillé, M.D, 
L.L.D., Professor Emeritus of the Theory and Practice of 
Medicine in the University of Pennsylvania. Philadelphia: 
Lea, Brothers & Co. 

| by may be doubted whether general reading of professional medi- 
cal books is a wholesome practice, for man is such a hysteri- 

cally imaginative creature, that he, as often as not, under that kind 
of mental regimen straightway begins to believe himself affected 
with all the troubles therein so frightfully set forth. But in a 
special case, like that of a threatened cholera visitation, the point 
ot view materially changes. Then public safety may be said to 
largely depend upon general knowledge of the facts. The treatise 
of Dr. Stillé’s before us we therefore regard in the light of a genu- 
ine public service. It is a very complete and conscientious treatise, 
not more technical than a scholarly treatment of such a theme de- 
mands, and evidently informed with the fullest knowledge of 
every point. Dreadful a thing as cholera is, we do most thor- 
oughly believe that if intelligent people should possess themselves 
fully of the facts in this book, and should make them their rule of 
action regarding this disease, they would have but little to fear 
from it. ‘ 








While the exact nature of the cholera poison has not been de- 
termined to the satisfaction ofall investigators the disease itself 
has been abundantly diagnosed; the world is taught, if it will but 
learn, how it may escape it, even if the doctors cannot cure it. 
Properly speaking, cholera is a blood poisoning, and it derives its 
deadly quality from the terrifically swift process in which it de- 
vitalizes that essential bodily fluid. Untold mischief has been 
done by the popular impression of it asa stomach and bowels dis- 
order. True, the stomach and bowels are the localized seat of 
trouble, but only through the work of the poison in the circula- 
tion of the blood. When the disease runs its full course the blood 
becomes entirely deprived of serum ; without that essential it clots 
and decomposes ; there is heart failure, death,—that is the simple 
story. Cholera is only a disease of the bowels in so far as the lost 
serum reaches that part of the body, giving rise to certain local 
symptoms, but its true seat isin the blood. It follows that the 
panic which almost invariably sets in upon the approach of chol- 
era, relative to diet, etc., is not only causeless but hurtful. People 
should be careful not to eat unwholesome or indigestible things, 
but, generally speaking, whatever is proper to eat at any time is 
good in a cholera time,—always supposing it to be food uncon- 
taminated by the disease. 

It has been conclusively proved that cholera originates only 
in Central India, a fair inference being that the poison, whatever 
it is, is found or is active only in that region. The history of the 
pest has been faithfully laid down, to the minutest details, by many 
conscientious observers. The grand result there is no mistaking. 
Never has cholera been known to appear de novo in any part of 
the world but India, always has it been possible to track its course 
from that single starting point to whatever part of the world it 
has taken itself. After a ‘‘ march” of greater or less severity the 
vigor of the poison dies out, the disease ends; after a lapse of 
from five to ten years it again appears—not |where it had lapsed, 
but in its far-off birthplace; that is the invariable, the consistent 
tale of cholera; we know everything about it, but what causes it. 

Dr. Koch's bacilli theory does not meet the approval of all 
scientists. Dr. Stillé is of those who oppose it, and it appears to us 
that he makes a very reasonable case. We cannot pretend in 
these limits to discuss that subject, but a summary cause of ob- 
jection to the Koch theory is found in the point just made of the 
cholera locale. And bacilli are not only found in bodies affected 
by other diseases than cholera, but they are found and may be 
propagated in any part of the world. Cholera, in short, is yet a 
mystery, but we at least know that it may be kept off by a thought- 
ful and careful quarantine, and especially by using only pure or 
boiled water. Of all disposing causes, agents rather, of the con- 
tagion, contaminated water is the surest. 





THE OLD Docror: A Romance of Queer Village. By John Vance 
Cheney. 12mo. Pp. 200. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
Although it is somewhat hard to accurately estimate the 

amount of seriousness with which the theme is introduced, occult 

influence, in one form or another, is the leading motive in this 
story; and personal magnétism, second-sight and the gift of proph- 
ecy play as important a part in the movements of the characters 
as did the decisions of the conclave on Olympus in the fate of the 
warriors on the plain of Ilium. The scene is laid in a quiet old 
village of Massachusetts, and there is considerable local coloring 
and picturesque character sketching attempted, of a kind that has 
grown somewhat stereotyped, but the impression is produced 
throughout that the commonplace is intended largely to serve as 

a foil to the weird, and to heighten its effect bycontrast. This is 

especially marked in the case of the two pairs of lovers; one at- 

tracted and repelled and tossed about by dark, mysterious forces, 

—the other simply pure, sweet and attractively unremarkable. 
The Old Doctor, in whom the interest of the story centres, is 

an itinerant mesmeric healer and herb physician, with a marked 

gift of loquacity, in the exercise of which he discloses numerous 
plans for banishing the ills of humankind, not only in his own de- 
partment of the thousand of the flesh, but in the wider field of 
ethics as well. His prototype has long been known and honored 
in fiction as an effective and convenient side character, but we 
think Mr. Cheney has made a new departure in placing him in 
the foreground and using him in all seriousness as the didactic 
medium of the work. It may be that we have failed to read a 
fine sarcasm between the lines, but apparently this figure simply 
serves to veil the author’s personality in the enunciation of cer- 
tain radical views on the ‘“‘ nature of things in general;” briefly: 
that man is a magnet, and holds a magnetic relation with the 
earth on the one hand and with the spirit world on the other; 
that the magnetic in its higher forms is the spiritual; and that the 
magnetic currents have a normal direction, the reversal of which 
destroys the conditions of healthy or right existence, thus making 
the art of healing consist of restoring the currents to their original 
direction. Certain other kindred thoughts, which can only be 
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considered as recklessly speculative, are put in the mouths of 
various of the minor characters; and generally, an amount of 
space is given to the promulgation of the author’s whims which 
seriously mars the effect of the book as a work of art. 

The literary workmanship of the story cannot be heartily 
commended as a whole. Some of the village characters are pleas- 
ing, and in the local life and scenes which he sketches the author 
displays more knowledge, and a nearer approach to the mastery 
of his materials than in any other portions of his work. He is 
evidently an admirer without being a successful imitator of our 
more powerful genre artists with the pen. His work here seems 
to be the fruit of close watching without the observing eye of the 
natural-born artist. In character-drawing of the more ambitious 
sort he fails apparently through an inability to keenly perceive 
personality in his figures; certainly he does not produce the im- 
pression of sustained individuality in the mind of the reader; his 
conversations are largely tinctured by himself, and bear no dis- 
tinct marks of coming from the persons speaking. Another de- 
fect in treatment is in the miscarriage of the opportunities for 
developing dramatic power which the plot affords. He does not 
appreciate the value of an artistic preparation for the climax, and 
a dignified descent from it; the story proceeds by jerks, and lacks 
the smoothness which cloaks true power, and instead of a strong 
novel is a cheap sensation. In fine his faults are the faults of in- 
experience and haste, and practise, together with a recognition of 
his limitations, will enable him to make great advances on this 
volume, which was evidently unduly hurried in preparation. 
His speculative mind and poetic faculty will furnish him with 
abundant material worthy of masterly treatment, and we refuse 
to consider the present volume as marking the limit of his powers, 
but choose rather to wait for the better things which we believe 
will come. 





BRIEFER NOTICES. 


I’ a rather long course of observation of the painful struggle of 

young genius to express itself when it has nothing to say we 
really do not remember ever having met a more entirely prepos- 
terous performance than a so-called drama by Mr. George Allen- 
der, called ‘‘ Imbroglio.” That this drama has no movement, no 
sequence, no coherence—nothing that by common literary preju- 
dice attaches to this form of composition, is bad enough, but be- 
yond all that it lacks ordinary common sense. It reads like the 
work of some poor unfortunate denizen of a lunatic asylum. It is 
a tale of unfounded marital jealousy, but the victim instead of be- 
ing ‘‘ which it was but a young person” is an elderly lady with 
grown up children. These precious olive branches all run around 
prating about their mother’s “lost honor” in the indescribable 
style of their demented father. The thing would be shocking if it 
was not so outrageously absurd, the gloom being deepened by Mr. 
Allender’sShakespearian blank verse, which issomething wonder- 
ful. Ina flash of unexpected wisdom the author says in a prefa- 
tory note, “it is not imagined that any theatre manager would 
care to risk his reputation by the production of this play,” and 
even so we cannot help wondering how the author, supposing him 
to be a person in his sound mind, could risk his character not only 
for sanity, but for simple decency, in writing it (Sam’l Carson & 
Co., San Francisco). 


‘A Vagrant Wife,” by Florence Warden (D. Appleton & Co.) 
is one of that rather numerous class of modern novels which, with- 
out anything of real art to commend them, measurably please by 
their vivacity, their audacity, and their easiness to read. When 
they develop any special knowledge, as Miss Warden does in this 
book, the effect is the more definite. The “vagrant wife” in this 
novel effects a reckless girl-marriage and comes correspondingly 
to grief; thereupon she becomes an actress, and as Miss Warden, 
herself in the “ Profession,” knows this ground very well, the story 
of her heroine’s struggles and surroundings has a certain interest. 
But as art it is naught,—being all upon the surface and built, as 
Wwe may say, upon the worst elements of Miss Braddon and Mrs. 
Henry Wood. 





ART. 
THE GRANT MEMORIAL MOVEMENT. 


HERE are now thirteen Grant Monument undertakings well 
under way besides several others that have not yet advanced 
beyond the preliminary stages of suggestion and talk. The na- 
tional memorial proposed by the Grand Army of the Republic, to 
be erected at the national capital, isan example of the inchoate 
enterprises. It may become the most important of all the memo- 
rial movements, as, if the Grand Army should take it up in earn- 
est, the sympathies of the whole public could readily be appealed 
to, the efficient and orderly organization, with well established 





posts scattered all over the land, affording agencies admirably 

suited to the work. There may be other movements if not as im- 

portant, at least as interesting to those concerned in them, that 

are not included in the above mentioned baker’s dozen, the list 
being confined to organizations that have gone so far as to raise 

considerable sums of money, affording thusa pledge that some- 
thing practical is likely to be attempted. New York has so far 
raised about $75,000 toward the $1,000,000 proposed for the memo- 
rial in Riverside Park. Philadelphia has something over $20,000, 
subscribed or promised for the Fairmount Park statue, with a fair 
prospect of obtaining double that sum. Chicago has $50,000 in 

hand, which will cover the cost ofan equestrian statue to be erec- 

ted on a terrace thirty feet high, overlooking the lake shore. The 
state of lowa has a fund of $1000 with which to erect a memorial 
fountain in the public park of the city of Atlantic. St. Louis is en- 

deavoring to fill a subscription of $50,000, a foundation of several 

thousand dollars having been laid at a recent public meeting. San! 
Francisco has an association actively at work, with about $4,000 
collected at latest report. Sacramento is the centre ofa state or- 
ganization, with General George Stoneman as president, and over 
$1000 in the treasury, for erecting a statue in the capitol grounds. 
In Michigan a fund of $10,000 is partly pledged for the erection of 
a granite monument at Ottumwa. At Denver, a statue to cost 
$10,000 is contemplated, and the money is to be furnished by pop- 
ular subscription. A committee of leading citizens of each county 
in the State of Illinois has been appointed by General Palmer, 
chairman of the Grant Monument Association of Springfield, to 
solicit funds fora monument to be located in that city, and re- 
sponses are said to be coming in freely. The New England States 
seem to bea little slow in getting to work, but Boston, Hartford, 
and Brattleboro are currently reported to have organizations per- 
fected with more or less money paid in or promised. 





ART NOTES. 

T Earles’ Galleries, this week, an important historic picture is 
on exhibition,—important apart from any question of merit 
or interest for the reason that it is a noteworthy and creditable 
thing for any American artist of repute to give his time and talents 
to such a serious undertaking, especially in view! of the fact that 
the prospects of adequate pecuniary ‘return are so poor. The 
picture is a large canvas with two dozen or more figures, repre- 
senting the “ Boys of Boston and General Gage” on the occasion 
of presenting the famous petition for the right of coasting on the 
Common _.The figures are many of them admirably wellirendered, 
and the details of the scene and incident are wrought out with 
accuracy indicating careful study. It is no trifling matter for an 
artist to pain fa picture of this character, and Mr. Bacon, the artist, 
deserves praise for his pluck in undertaking the work as well as 

for the ability shown in carrying it out. 

In the same galleries Mr. D. K. Knight has a large genre en- 
titled ‘‘ Gossip.” Three French peasant girls, sturdy but pictur- 
esque, are lingering by the wayside over some choice morsel of 
news, the costumes and accessories being those of farm life. Mr. 
Knight has sent home no work, seen by the public, more charac- 
teristic and clever. The figures are drawn with freedom and vig- 
or, the landscape is a charming bit of quiet rural scenery, and the 
execution is spirited and technically excellent. The picture is 
not entirely new, and Mr. Bacon’s is open to the same remark, but 
both are new to Philadelphia, and are well worth the attention of 
those who care for paintings. 

Miss Kate Sanborn is devoting her time and attention to the 
creditable work of raising money among the alumni of Dartmouth, 
for an Art Gallery and Museum Hall for that college. It is said 
that she is meeting with encouraging success, and her plans, which 
have been highly commended as original and ingenious, are like- 
ly to be carried out. 

The honor of knighthood which the Queen has just conferred 
upon Mr. J. D. Linton, is, says the Pall Mall Gazette, a source of 
considerable satisfaction in artistic circles; in the first place, be- 

sause Mr. Linton personally is one of the finest—if not absolutely 
the tinest—of water-color painters, and a man who thinks more of 
his art than either of his own interests or even those of the institu- 
tion over which he presides; in the second place, because no 
man in his profession is more universally popular; in the third 
place, because it accords to the President of the Royal Institute 
the same social position as he of the Royal Society ; and lastly, 
because it constitutes another mark of recognition of the art of 
water color painting. This view is certainly a reasonable one, 
when it is remembered that the Royal Academy of (certain) Arts 
refuses to recognize water-color as of the same dignity as oil paint- 
ing, sculpture, architecture, and ordinary line engravings. Mr. 
Linton is the thirty-second artist who has received the honor of 
knighthood since the foundation of the Royal Academy. The 
honor was doubtless conferred as a bridal favor to the Princess 
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Beatrice, who is an active member of the water-color society, and 
whose most costly and valued wedding present, after the Queen’s 
hereditary laces, was given by the artists of the society. 

Mr. Millais has sold: his academy picture, ‘The Ornitholo- 
gist,” to an Australian dealer for $25,000. Australia is coming to 
be regarded as the harvest field for picture dealers, much as this 
country was a few years ago. 

An original portrait of Alexander von Humboldt is in the pos- 
session of the Berlin antiquary, Herr Mai. It is woven in silk so 
as to resemble a copper engraviug, and is a perfect likeness. It is 
the work of the celebrated Lyons portrait-weaver, Carquillet, who 
was without a rival in his art, and who died last year at the age of 
eighty-one. All the uotabilities who came to Lyons visited his 
workshop, which contained hundreds of diplomas and medals con- 
ferred on him. 

Art and Decoration is the title of a bright and every way 
promising publication devoted to the interests of decorative art. 
Unlike the managers of many recent schemes intended to benefit 
art and disseminate art knowledge, its editor, Mr. George R. Hahn 
seems not only to have a tolerably clear notion of the field which 
it is the aim of the magazine to cover, but also enough confidence 
in and respect for, the claims of decorative art assuch to enable 
him to present much good and helpful material to students of the 
subject, unmixed with the twaddle about art in general which is a 
discouragingly constant quantity in publications with a similiar 
purpose. We are glad to see that the promoters of this new en- 
terprise regard the work which occupies their attention as some- 
thing besides ‘‘mere decoration,” and that each page of their jour- 
nal bears evidence to the fact that art work is destined for a 
decorative purpose for some better reason than that it has failed 
as a work of “high art.’”’? And so we wish the new comer abun- 
dant success. 

The contents of the first numbers already issued consist largely 
of illustrations of work in all branches of industrial art culled from 
standard foreign publications, interspersed with a good many orig- 
inal designs by American artists, and supplemented with the 
least possible amount of talk. This is as it shouldbe. What students 
of art need is access to materials concerning which they have been 
talked at long enough. 


THIRTY-FOURTH MEETING OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCI- 

ATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE. 

ANN ARBOR, Mich., Sept, 3. 

r Gee Arbor is a pleasant little University town, situated ona 

high plain, with thickly shaded, wide streets, pretty dwell- 
ings and smooth lawns. Its desirability asa place of meeting of 
the A. A. A. 8S. certainly seemed a little doubtful when the place 
was proposed, but after having been there no such doubt remains. 
The University buildings afforded an almost ideal set of halls for 
the sessions, the spirit of the town folks was thoroughly in accord 
with such a gathering, and the presence of quite a number of resi- 
dent University professors made us feel that we were in a home of 
the patrons and expounders of science; while the absence of all 
town excitement added an element of relaxation and summer holi- 
day to the meeting that made it serve a double purpose. In short, 
the University not being in session, for a week we were the Uni- 
versity, the center of interest, attention and pride,—even to the 
extent of living in the students’ rooms, and eating at their tables— 
a substitute for hotel life which the association should endeavor to 
develop into a permanent custom at its meetings. It was only 
the rather small attendance that showed that we were meeting in 
a presumed out-of-the-way place. However, the presence of over 
350 members (alarge numberof course from Michigan) ; the elec- 
tion of 150 new members, and the reading of 175 papers showed 
that the meeting adds another link in the progress und growth of 
the American Association. 

The meeting was opened by Prof. J. P. Lesley, of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, who at once resigned the chair to the Presi- 
dent-elect, Prof. Hubert Anson Newton, of Yale. Prof. Newton 
has been connected with this institution as Professor of Mathe- 
matics for thirty years. 
very pronounced, and led to his appointment as tutor, then as pro- 
fessor at the institution where his life work has been done. His 
highest reputation may be said to have been won in the field of 
astronomy. The recent advance in our knowledge of the laws of 
meteoric showers is largely due to his studies. He is one of the 
editors of the American Journal of Science, and an original member 
ofthe National Academy of Sciences. Dignified in his appearance, 
modest and kind in his bearing, he is in every way an able repre- 
sentative of American scientists. 

The address of the retiring President was certainly one of the 
important features of the meeting. The sincere manner of the 


As a student his mathematical bent was“ 





speaker, his bright epigrammatic phrases, his happy similes, soon 
made his audience his personal friends. It was indeed a sample 
ofthe effect of a life-long contact with thought and things, theories 
and facts, in a man of a deep nature; and it was a part of that na- 
ture that was unveiled to the uninitiated. Prof. Lesley spoke as 
a worker to fellow-workers. His was a difficult task, he said, to 
speak to the representatives of this new world, “ grown gray-haired 
in fifty years, intolerant of the irresponsibility, the sportiveness, 
the poetry, the music, the superstitions, the affections ofits youth ; 
dealing only in hard facts, and in their causes and consequences ; 
weighing and measuring all things, analyzing all things; colla- 
ting, comparing and classifying.” But nevertheless he would ven- 
ture to sound a warning cry, ‘that science is our means and not 
our end. Self-culture is the only real and noble aim of life.” Sci- 
ence should not be made too easy. Nature meant it to be difficult. 
There is noroyal road to knowledge notwithstanding all the trouble 
that has been taken to make one. It is the effect on the mind and 
on the character of a long, patient drill in hard dry facts and ob- 
servations that makes the man of science a true scientist and atrue 
man. A large amount of ‘dead work’ must be done by the 
scholar who would discover a new truth ; by the teacher who would 
teach it; by the expert who would remain a true expert; Dy the 
theorist and hard thinker as a panacea for disgust andcare. ‘ Dead 
work’ cannot be delegated ; we must do it ourselves. It is ofsuch 
stuff that the true man of science is made.” 

The opportunity of presenting the general principles or renew- 
ing new lines of thought in one’s science, that is offered in a vice- 
presidential address, is not always made use of. Prof. Orton, 
Vice-President of the Geological section, delivered a most ad- 
mirable address on the “ Unsolved Problems of Geology.” In the 
Economic Section, Mr. Edward Atkinson reviewed the progress of 
the nation since the close ofthe Civil War, in 1865, and showed 
that in no other equal period of time had such enormous strides 
been made. The vice-presidents of several sections were absent, 
and in some cases their addresses were read by another. In this 
way the full force of the address was lost. Before the Biological 
section, Dr. Wilder’s address, suggesting an original plan for the 
arranging of an anatomical museum, was well received. Dr. Dull’s 
address on Alaska was presented to the Anthropological section, 
over which Rev. J. Owen Dorsey presided in the absence of the 
former. Prof. Wm. Harkness was elected to fill the vacancy in 
the presidency of Section A, and Prof. 8. P. Langley to that in 
Section B. 

In reviewing the work of the several sections, one can safely 
say that it was well up to the standard in former years, and several 
really important contributions were offered. Sections A and B, 
(Mathematics and Physics), to accommodate those who had a 
joint interest in both sections, met one in the morning only and 
the other only in the afternoon. Several important papers were 
read; among which President Newton’s on the ‘ Effect of Small 
Bodies passing near a Planet upon the Planet’s Velocity ” and that 
of Prof. S. P. Langley on ‘‘ Unmeasured Wave Lengths” were of 
unusual interest. 

Section C, (Chemistry), was presided over by Prof. N. T. 
Lupton, of Nashville, Tenn. The attendence in this section was 
unusually large, and the interest in the papers by Prof. Mabery of 
the Case School of Applied Science, at Cleveland, Ohio, served to ob- 
scure the value of several other important papers. The subject of 
Prof. Mabery’s work was “On the Electrical Furnace, and the 
reduction of the oxides of Boron, Silicon, Aluminum, and other 
Metals by Carbon.” Theinvention ofthe electrical furnace, which 
produces a most intense localized heat by using coarsely pulverized 
carbon to effect a high resistance, is due to Messrs. Eugene H. and 
Alfred H. Cowles, of Cleveland. Prof. Mabery used this appa- 
ratus for the reduction of several metals, chiefly aluminum. The 
commercial interest involved is very great. By this process alu- 
minum bronze can be furnished at $5 a pound, while the present 
value is at least $15 per pound. The characteristics of alloys of 
aluminum with the other metals also offered a rich field for 
further research. The whole work is even more important as a 
forerunner of further research than for its high intrinsic value. 

It is impossible to enter into the intricate questions discussed 
in Section B (Mechanical Science), Prof. J. Burkitt Webb, of Ho- 
boken, chairman. The report of the committee on the best meth- 
od of teaching mechanical engineering it is hoped will lead to 
good results. By request of the section an amendment to change 
its name by adding the words “ and engineering ” was proposed. 

The papers read before Section E. (Geology) may be said to 
have exhibited the strength of the association better than any 
other. The presence of Profs. Lesley, Strong, Hunt, Winchell, 
Orton and others gave real life to the numerous discussions. As 
many as twenty-seven papers were read. Theopening paper by 
Prof. A. Winchell on the geology of Ann Arbor, in which he held 
that the town was situated on a terminal moraine, was interesting 
for the readiness with which the observations could be verified. 
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Section F (Biology) perhaps unites more various interests in 
one than any other section. As usual the largest number of pa- 
pers are presented here. Prof. Cope read several important papers 
on the phylogery of the class of vertebrates. Dr. Minot offered a 
few more of his original investigations on life and death. He also 
announced the discovery of a new membrane in the human skin 
exterior to the horny layer,which has heretofore been regarded as 
the most exterior layer. Mr. C. V. Riley gave an account of his 
recent studies of the habits of the seventeen-year locusts (Cicada 
septemdecim). Section G (Microscopy), with Prof. S. H. Sage of 
Ithaca as chairman, held only a few sessions, and will hereafter 
coalesce with the general section of Biology. Mr. Walmsley’s in- 
genious improvements in micro-photography were exhibited and 
greatly admired. 

The two remaining sections have been characterized as the 
popular sections. The outside attendance is always large, and it 
is probably from these that the public idea of the work of the As- 
sociation is formed. It is fortunate that Section H (Anthropolo- 
gy) has so able a leader as Prof. Putnam, for the whole tendency 
and direction of the section is largely due to his indefatigable en- 
ergy and tact. His methods of explaining mounds, of which he 
gave an interesting account, have really put this portion of the 
field work on an entire new footing. He has substituted careful, 
slow, section-by-section exploration for careless, hasty attempts to 
get the relics and be off. The chairman, Rev. J. O. Dorsey, pre- 
sented an interesting comparison of several Indian languages, par- 
ticularly as shown in personal and class names. Miss Alice 
Fletcher made Indian life a reality to her hearers by her graphic 
sketches. Many recent fields were exhibited and commented up- 
on. There seems to be danger in this section of the passing inter- 
est in the subject obscuring the real purpose of the science. A 
new department was opened by Dr. Minot’s papers on ‘“‘ The Num- 
ber Habit” and the “ Explanation of Ghosts as Folklore.” Both 
these studies owe their origin to the American Psychic Research 
Society. The first showed that even when we think we are re- 
cording numbers in a chance arrangement we really have an 
unconscious habit in the matter. In the second paper it was held 
that we see ghosts because we expect them. 

In Section I (Economics and Statistics) several important top- 
ics were discussed. The proper and best food for the working 
man, on which subject Mr. Atkinson has spent much labor, was 
ably handled. Mr. Alvord’s paper on the same topic presented 
new facts of importance. The fact that educational papers are 
referred to this section greatly increases its popularity. No other 
paper was listened to by so many hearers as that by Mrs. Richards, 
of Boston, on science teachings in grammar schools. An actual 
class of children was present, a box containing four things was 
given to each, and the method consists in making the observations 
of the children find out the characteristics of each substance. The 
superiority of this method over the usual class-book device needs 
no comment. 

The Botanical Club held its usual meetings and excursion. 
Many interesting observations were recorded, but the tendency to 
dwell on trifles is still evident in this part of the association. 

Before the general session Capt. Carthell gave an illustrated 
lecture on the ‘Interoceanic Problem.” His solution is a ship- 
railway uniting the Gulf of Mexico with the Pacific Ocean. The 
lecture was hardly ofa character which the standing of the associ- 
tion requires. 

An important set of resolutions was adopted, protesting against 
the recent denunciation of the work of the U.S. Coast Survey, and 
urging that such judgment is worthless unless given by experts. 
In the eyes of competent judges the work of the Coast Survey has 
already yielded important results. 

The social welfare of the members was well provided for. A 
reception at the Court House, a lawn party, atrip to St. Clair were 
all thoroughly enjoyed. 

The next meeting will be held on Aug. 18, at Buffalo, with 
Prof. E. S. Morse, of Salem, Mass., as president. 

Coming immediately after the great Philadelphia meeting to 
which the presence of our English cousins lent much attractive- 
ness, the Ann Arbor meeting is apt to suffer. In one respect the 
comparison is highly favorable. The temperature was decidedly 
more pleasant. A fair judgment of the meeting will certainly as- 
sign it a high place in the records of the association. oe J 





SCIENCE NOTES. 

A N interesting illustrated article on the Lick Observatory, on Mt. 
4 Hamilton, California, together with a separate shorter article, 
detailing the advantages of the great altitude for astronomical 
work, appears in the current number of Science. Mt. Hamilton is 
a peak of the Pacific Coast Range, about 4,500 feet high, situated 
about fifty miles southeast of San Francisco, on the top of which a 








tract of some thirteen hundred acres was given by the government 
for the use of the observatory. The station has been occupied and 
scientific work in progress since 1881, and a complete and valuable 
outfit of the best astronomical instruments has been purchased, 
the whole being now substantially complete with the exception of 
the immense thirty-six inch equatorial telescope, which, although 
ordered in 1880 is still far from finished. Thereis however a twelve 
inch equatorial already mounted in the observatory and in use. 
Experience has proved true what was expected in choosing this 
elevated situation—that much of the annoyance arising from cloudy 
and foggy weather would be avoided, and the effectiveness of the 
telescopes increased by enabling the use of eye-pieces of higher 
power. Another gain from the elevation, in some degree unex- 
pected, is the greater steadiness of the atmosphere, rendering fewer 
observations for the correction of errors necessary, and lessening 
the labor of obtaining accurate measurements of stellar distances. 
If the atmosphere should, as is anticipated, allow the use of the 
highest power eye-pieces on the great telescope, its effect would be 
to bring the moon apparently within sixty-five miles of the earth, 
or, allowing for the weakening effect of the earth’s atmosphere, 
about one hundred miles. 


Admiral Mouchez has taken, at the Paris observatory, a photo- 
graph of a section of the sky some five degrees square, showing 
nearly 3000 stars on a plate ten inches square. The print shows 
quite clearly stars of the fourteenth magnitude; while on the 
negative some even of the fifteenth magnitude appear, which 
however could not be transferred to the paper. The plate is per- 
fect all over, manifesting no weakness even at the extreme edge. 
If these twenty-five square degrees may be taken as a representa- 
tive portion of thesky, the number of stars visible, to the four- 
teenth magnitude inclusive, is something over twenty millions. 


The Popular Science Monthly says; M. Domeyko has sum- 
marized the results of forty-six years of observation on earth- 
quakes in Chili. They are more frequent in the nothern part of 
the country, where there are no volcanoes, and the Andes are 
fifteen thousand feet high, than in the southern part, where there 
are volcanoes, and the mountains are only a third as high. The 
effects of the shocks on buildings depend more on the nature of 
the soils than on the violence of the spasms. The sea-phenomena 
are of two kinds: local, or oscillating, when the waters retire to 
beyond the lowest water mark, to return in waves a hundred feet 
high, beating upon the coast and destroying everything they reach ; 
or when the shocks occur at a distance, the water runs along the 
coast in a grand wave, previously retiring. In the more severe 
earthquakes, when there are several shocks in the same day, it is 
generally the second or third one that produces the greatest des- 
struction. The destructive effects of an earthquake are never as 
considerable in the interior of a mine as at the surface. 


Apropos of the case of a house in Neufchatel, Switzerland, con- 
taining a lot of pig-iron stored in the garret, which was struck by 
lightning and burned last summer, M. Calladon, in a lecture be- 
fore the French Academy of Sciences, said: The mere presence of 
metal without communication with the earth could not have any 
material influence in attracting the lightning from the clouds; if 
it had, then the houses with tin roofs, many of them without 
lightning-rods, now so common, would be in great danger, where- 
as they are not struck oftener than houses with tile roofs. The 
presence of iron, however, might increase the danger of fire after 
the house had been struck ; for, if we place a combustible substance 
between two conducting surfaces, it is generally sure to take fire 
when an electric current is passed throgh it from one of the con- 
ducting surfaces to the other. So, if lightning should strike a 
house, it would find its way to any masses of metal within the 
building, and ignite whatever combustible matter it passed. In 
view of this fact, and of the present very extensive use of metal 
in house construction, the provision of suitable conductors to 
divert electrical currents from the combustible parts of the build- 
ing has become more important than ever. 


A substitute for india-rubber and gutta-percha has lately ap- 
peared in the shape of Mimusops globosa, which, being interpreted, 
is the dried milk of the bullet tree. It is a native of Guiana and 
is, said by Sir William Holmes to exhibit the elasticity of india- 
rubber while showing none of its intractability , and to possess much 
of the ductile character of gutta-percha without displaying its fri- 
ability. “The best gum in the world,” is the recent verdict of an 
American firm of manufacturers. The Government botanist of 
British Guiana in a late report credits it with great strength, and 
it is reeommended for machine-belting. It suffers no deterioration 
from exposure to sun and air, being in this respect superior to 
gutta-percha. It also possesses electric qualities not excelled by 
gutta-percha. The new gum, which is called Balata, is a regular 
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generally regarded as a superior kind of gutta-percha; this it is 
not, the various tests which it has undergone showing it to differ 
in some essential particulars, being softer at ordinary temperatures 
and less rigid in cold ones. It seems destined, for a time at least, 
to occupy middle ground between the two products with which it 
has been compared. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 
THE SUPPRESSED VOTE OF THE SOUTH. 
To the Editor of THE AMERICAN: 
Gk: In your last issue I read an account of Senator Sherman’s 

Ohio speech, and the following caused me to take particular 
notice. “A South solidified against the Republican party by men 
to whom the party exhibited the utmost magnanimity, and by the 
suppression of the votes of the colored men.” Now the Chatta- 
nooga Times, in a note under the heading ‘Senator Sherman Re- 
buked,”’ remarks that ‘‘ the vote for Garfield in 1880, in the states 
which formed the late Confederacy, was 895,188. Blaine’s vote in 
1884 was 1,044,532, a gain of 148,744 votes in four years, which was 
a greater gain per cent. than the Republicans made in the North 
in the same period.” 

Now it appears that these statements are rather antagonistic 
to each other, and as lama member of that valuable portion of 
the Grand Old Party—a Young Republican, and with liberal views, 
I ask you for an explanation. Some one of the statements must 
be untrue, for if the Republican in the South is smothered by vio- 
lence, how can these figures appear as a Republican vote? Itmay 
be that “ignorance is bliss,’’ but in this case it will not count. 

Yours ete. 
JOHN L. STEWART. 
Philadelphia, Sept. 6. 





REMARKS BY THE AMERICAN. 


1. THouGnH the tone of our correspondent’s note leaves little 
room to suspect that he has much if any attachment to Republi- 
can principles, we take the pains to point out to him that his rea- 
soning is fallacious. The fact of the suppression of the Republi- 
can vote at the South was present both in 1880 and in 1884. The 


same conspiracy to carry the Presidential election by means of a 
solidified South and a divided North existed in each of those 


years. In 1880 it failed by the Republican vote of the state of 
New York; in 1884 it succeeded by the Democratic vote of that 
state. 

2. That more Republican votes were permitted to be cast and 
counted in 1884 than in 1880, in ‘‘the states that formed the Con- 
federacy ” proves nothing of any value even supposing it to be 
true. The increase in certain states of the South was very consid- 
erable and very honorable, and gave some encouragement to the 
hope that in most of the South there might be, after a time, what 
General Hancock called for, but what his partisans forbade, “a 
free ballot and a fair count.” But this increase was almost en- 
tirely in a few of the freer states—those that had very many white 
Unionists during the war; those that have now a large white ele- 
ment in the Republican party; those that have received a large 
immigration movement. Thus, Tennessee gave Garfield 107,677 
and Blaine 124,090; Virginia, Garfield 84,020, and Blaine 139,356 ; 
Texas, Garfield 57,845, and Blaine 88,353; North Carolina, Gar- 
field, 115,878, and Blaine 125,068; Florida, Garfield 23,654, and 
Biaine 28,031. If Missouri and West Virginia were considered a 
still larger increase would appear, the fusion vote in those states 
being now usually assigned to Blaine. 

3. The suppressed Republican vote is in the states where the 
colored men are strongest. It is in South Carolina, where the 
vote for Garfield was 58,071, and the vote for Blaine only 21,733 ; 
in Georgia, which gave Garfield 52,648, and Blaine only 47,964; in 
Alabama, Louisiana, Mississippi, and in certain sections even of 
those states which upon their totals showed an increase. The 
suppression is open, patent, not usually denied or concealed by the 
authors, but commonly defended upon the averment that the wel- 
fare of the south forbids the exercise by the negro of political 
rights. In some of the states the portion of the colored vote 
polled and counted is grotesquely small, and in none excepting 
the half dozen almost free states is it permitted to express itself 
to an extent which would put Democratic control in danger. 
These are facts which our correspondent can readily ascertain for 
himself, if he really cares for the substance of the case. 

4. A comment may be added upon the “per cent.” fallacy. 
Percentage increases or diminutions signify nothing unless each 
member of the comparison is of the same quality as the other and 
both genuinely represent facts. Thus, if the vote of 1880 and that 
of 1884 had been equally the full and fair expression of Repub- 
lican feeling, then the apparent per cent, of change would have 











article of commerce in Guiana, where it is collected, prepared, and | a value. But as both were false, fictitious, and artificial, they 


each mean nothing whatever, and comparing them is mere moon- 
shine. If, in any state a part of the vote is allowed to be ex- 
pressed one year, and a smaller or larger part in another, the 
change per cent. merely shows a rise and fall of the force or 
fraud applied, and in no wise expresses the actual state of po- 
litical opinion. 





AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 


ESSRS. Lee and Shepard will add to their ‘‘ Library of Illustrated 
Hymns and Songs” for the coming holiday season “Our Father in 
Heaven,” being the Lord’s Prayer in aseries of sonnets, by William C. Rich- 
ards, with numerous full page pictures by Edmund C. Garrett, Mrs. Jessie 
Curtis Shepherd, and other artists.——Messrs. Robert Clark & Co.’s announce- 
ment includes “Ohio Citations,’ compiled by Frank W. Beebe and A. W. 
Lincoln, “ Bookkeeping” by J. R. Paddock, and a new edition of “ Princi- 
ples of Contract at Law and Equity ” by Frederick Pollock, LL.D. 

The Leonard Scott Publication Company announce that they have com- 
pleted arrangements for doing their own printing, and that in future their 
reprints will appear withthe utmost promptness. The printing department 
of the Company will be known as the “ Ferree Press” 

Jens Jacob Asmussen Worsaae, whose death occurred in Denmark on Au- 
gust 15th, was not only one of the most famous Danes, but also one of the 
greatest archeologists of our day. He was born in Veile, in 1821, and was at 
the time of his death Director of the several royal museums and of the arch- 
ological monuments of Denmark. The Museum of Northern Antiquities in 
Copenhagen was established by the very clever archeologist, C. J. Thomsen, 
who may almost be called the founder of northern archeology, and, when he 
died in 1865, Worsaae became his successor in office as Director, and also his 
undisputed heir as authority in this field of research, 

The Scribners will shortly publish “The Last Meeting,” a novel by 
Brander Matthews.—A volume of illustrated serio-comic verses from 
Life will shortly be published.— The Current is to be continued, notwithstand- 
ing itsrecent business troubles, and it furnishes a statement to the press and 
to its subscribers that its “high standard will be maintained, with an effort 
at improvement from issue to issue.”——The prize book under the John C. 
Green fund will be ready in a few weeks; its author is Prof. A. E. Waffle, of 
Lewisburg University, Pa., and its title is “The Lord’s Day,—Its Perpetual 
Obligations.” 

M. Camille Sabatier makes in the Revue d’ Anthropologie a curious synop- 
sis of the ethnological changes of Northern Africa, in which he finds an alter- 
nation of periods of invasion and of consolidation. The earliest information is 
of invasions from Asia, whose traces disappeared in the long period of rest 
during which Herodotus visited Egypt. With Marius and Cesar begins the 
second period, by the Latin invasion from Europe. Asia replied with the 
Berber invasion, about the Christian era. Europe rejoined with the Vandals 
and an attempt of the Greeks. Asia’s surrejoinder was the Arabic incursion, 
the most successful and extensive of all. 

“Tt is asign of the times,” says the London Atheneum, without however 
giving details, “that it is proposed to turn a well-known quarterly into a 
monthly magazine.’””——Mr. William Black’s volume of short stories has not 
been very successful abroad; there is a rather well-founded impression that 
this writer is losing his hold upon the public.——Prof. Asa Gray of Cam- 
bridge, has been a member of the oldest natural history Society of Germany 
—the Imperial Academia Leopoldino-Carolino Nature Curiosorum—for 
fifty years. It issaid there have been discovered but three printed errors in 
all the English editions of the Revised Bible, and these are of an obvious 
description. 

Sir John Lubbock is reading for the press the proofs of a new book on 
“Flowers, Fruits and Leaves.””——The late F. D. Maurice’s “ Lectures on the 
Apocalypse” will shortly be published by Macmillan & Co. The queer 
brothers, “Talbert,” the amusing characters in Hugh Conway’s best book, 
“A Family Affair,” are said to be drawn from actual originals. 


Prof. Montague, of Amherst College, Massachusetts, is editing a work, 
which will be privately printed, on the history of the Montague family in 
America. An introduction, extending to thirty-four pages, contains the his- 
tory of the Montagues in England from 1066 to 1634. 

Mr. E. P. Roe’s novel “ An Original Belle,” and his juvenile story 
“Driven Rack to Eden,” will be issued soon by Dodd & Mead.——“ Without 
a Compass,” by F. B. Vorst, is a new novel bya new author, of whom the 
publishers, D. Appleton & Co., expect much. Much also is expected from 
the announced romance of Jewish life in New York, by Mr. Luska, “ As it 
was Written;” Mr. Stedman, who has read the proofs, praises the book 
highly. 

Mr. Edmund Hudson, the husband and literary executor of Mary Clem- 
mer, will soon publish through Ticknor & Co. a new and enlarged edition 
of the “ Outlines of Men, Women, and Things,” embracing several of her later 
articles and sketches, to be entitled simply ‘‘ Men, Women, and Things;”’ new 
editions of the novel “ His Two Wives” and “ Poems of Life and Nature;” 
anda volume containing, besides a portrait of Mary Clemmer, a sketch of her 
work and character, by Mr. Hudson, and several tributes from friends, to be 
called “An American Woman: Her Life and Work.” : 


Mr. John Foster Kirk will retire from the editorship of Lippincotts’ Mag- 
azine on the Ist of January next, and will besucceeded by Mr. Wm. S. Walsh, 
a young literarian, as the Literary World wants us to say, of Philadelphia. 
Mr. Kirk has done much good and faithful work on Lippincott, and he will 
retire with the respect and hearty good wishes of all friends of the maga- 
zine. Mr. Walsh is said to be a man of good ability and he comes of excel- 
lent writing and journalistic stock, both his father and grandfather having 
been press men of repute. It is reported to be the intention of the J. B. 
Lippincott Company to make some important changes in the character and 
scope of the Magazine. 
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A new book by Mr. Joel Chandler Harris is in the press of Ticknor & Co. : 
—“Songs and Ballads of the Old Plantation,” by Uncle Remus. 
announced that Mr. W. D. Howells, after the completion of his new story in 
The C entury will write exclusively for Harpers’ Magazine at a regular salary, 
said to be $10,000a year. Mr. James R. Osgood is believed to have effected 
the engagement when he entered the service of the Harpers. The col- 
lection of Oriental MSS. belonging to the late Prof. Ernest Trumpp has been 
bought by the University Library at Munich; it is particularly rich in 
Pushtu and Sindi texts. . 


An important ornithological work by Messrs. R. Bowdler Sharpe and C. 
Wyatt is in preparation. It will be a monograph of the Hirundinide (swal- 
lows), and extensively illustrated with colored plates. Among the plates 
colored maps will be published illustrating the ranges and migrations of 
every species of swallow. The work will be completed in about eighteen 
parts, of which it is hoped four or five will be issued this year. 

“Cruelle Enigme,” Paul Bourget’s curious study of life and character, 
has gone into its twelfth edition; M. Taine has pronounced it the strongest 
French novel of the past ten years. Walt Whitman has written to his 
English admirers to thank them for their efforts in his behalf, and to say 
that he will gladly receive the proceeds of the subscription they are taking 
up. His net returns from the sale of “ Leavesof Grass” and ‘Specimen 
Days” during the past half year amount to $22.06.——The new Goethe So- 
ciety, in England, though founded only a few weeks ago, already has 500 
members; the first publication of the society will be the correspondence of 
the Duchess Anna Amalie with Goethe’s mother. 

Mr. C. C. Cotterill, whose knowledge and experience in popular educa- 
tional matters in England are proverbial, is preparing a volume called “ Sug- 
gested Reform in Public Schools.”——Scribner and Welford have nearly ready 
for publication the “ Mikrokosmus ” of Hermann Lotze, translated from the 
German by the late Miss Hamilton, daughter of Sir Wm. Hamilton, and E. 
E. Constance Jones. New volumes to come in the series of “ Art Text 
Books,” edited by E. J. Poynter, are ‘‘ Sculpture, Renaissance and Modern,” 
by Mr. G. Redford, and ‘Ornament, Decoration in Colors,” by Mr. G. 
Aitchison. 

Rev. R. Heber Newton’s new volume, in the Putnams’ press, comprising 
his analysis and presentation of the principal doctrines of the church, is en- 
titled “ Plain Words Concerning Certain Forms of Unbelief.”’ “A Larger 
History of the United States to the Close of Jackson’s Administration,” by 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson, is forthcoming from Harper & Brothers. 

Mr. J. S. Cotton has finished the work upon which he has been engaged 
for some months past at the (English) India Office. Technically, it is a 
“Statement exhibiting the Moral and Material Progress and Condition of 
India during the year 1882-3,” being the eighteenth of an annual series. 
But, in substance, it is a historical and statistical examination of all the de- 
partments that make up the Administration of India, with special reference 
to the results of the past ten years. 

It has been suggested that an association be formed of Sunday-School 
libraries throughout the couutry, and there seems to be point in the idea. 
Secular libraries have undoubtedly greatly improved their means of useful- 
ness by the consolidation of their managers in the American Library Associ- 
ation. 

Salomo Buber, a wealthy Jewish merchant of Wilna, who has always 
taken much interest in scholarly matters, has lately surprised his friends 
with an excellent edition of Midrash Tanhuma, from MSS. collected by him- 
self. It is reported that he is now at work editing the Shocher Tob. 

















NOTES ON PERIODICALS. 


NHE English Illustrated for September has two articles which mark equally 
the excellences and limitations of its method—** China-making at Stoke- 
on-Trent” by Bernard H. Becker, and “The Great Fen” by Samuel H. 
Miller. These are interesting and instructive industrial and social studies, 
but the English confines itself to ground of the kind exclusively, in its des- 
criptive or narrative articles. It seems to affirm that the world is bound up 
in England, and it is doubtful whether that should be the spirit to animate a 
periodical of the first class. Mr. Walter Crane’s “The Sirens Three,” here 
concluded, may be warmly praised for its ideality, grace, and poetic eleva- 
tion. The engravings throughout are very mediocre—in no way comparing 
with American magazine work of the better kind. 

Principal articles in Shakespeariana, for August, are “ Four of the Puzzle 
Words in Hamlet,” by Prof. William Taylor Thorn; “Shakespeare and the 
Stratford-on-Avon Common Fields, 1613-16,” by J. 8. Stuart Glennie; and 
the 5th chapter of Mr. J. Parker Norris’s account of the editors of Shakes- 
peare,—devoted to Sir Thomas Hanmer. Blackwood for August has, apart 
from fiction and lighter papers, articles of significance on “‘ What has become 
of the Middle Classes,” “Thoughts on Free Trade Policy,” “ General Gor- 
don” and “ The Conservative Administration.”——The Quarterly Review for 
July has ‘heavy articles ” on “ English Society and Its Historians,” ‘ Game 
and the Game Laws of England” and “The Gladstone Ministry—a Retro- 





spect.” Some lighter papers, like a review of Lord Lytton’s ‘‘Glenaveril,” 
give a partial relief. (The Leonard Scott Co., 1104 Walnut street, Philadel- 
phia.) 


The Brooklyn Magazine we should say, and in all kindness, wili have to 
do better in order to profitably compete with its powerful rivals. To be sure 
itis cheap, but people who read magazines are not greatly influenced by that 
consideration. Mrs. H. W. Beecher’s contributions to The Brooklyn have 
value. 

In the current Fortnightly appears an especially interesting article, to 
Americans, just at this time, in the shape of aspirited and breezy paper on 
Yacht Racing, by Mr. T. Dykes, evidently an old hand at the sport. As was 
to be expected from the known conformation of the British mind, the Ameri- 
ca episode of 1851 is very sparingly commented upon, the drift of the re- 
marks which are given to her being that the flat set of her sails and not the 
lines of her hull was the cause of her superiority. A condensed account of 


| 
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the history of yachting in England is also given, from which it appears that 
the organized yacht clubs date back to the founding of the Royal Cork Yacht 
Club in 1720, but it was not until 1815 that the present Royal Yacht Club, 
which is authorized to fly Her Majesty’s ensign, and is the most extensive 
institution of the kind in the world, was s organized. 


PUBLI CATI 0} Ns ) RECEIVED. 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF JOHN BROWN, LIBERATOR OF KANSAS, AND 
MARTYR OF VIRGINIA. Edited by F.B.Sanborn. Pp. 645. $3.00. Bos- 
ton: Roberts Brothers. (Philadelphia: Porter & Coates.) 


A Quiet Lire. A Pathetic Love Story. By Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett. 
Pp. 230. $0.50. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Bros. 

MEMOIRS OF KAROLINE BAUER. From the German. $1.50. 
Roberts Brothers. (Philadelphia: Porter & Coates.) 

THE STUDY oF POLITICAL Economy. Hints to Students and Teachers. By 
J. Lawrence Laughlin, Ph.D. Pp.153. $1.00 New York: D. Appleton 
& Co. (Philadelphia: Porter & Coates.) 

THE OLD Doctor. A Romance of Queer Village. 
Pp. 199. $0.50. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
& Coates.) 

A VAGRANT WIFE. A Novel. By Florence Warden. Pp. 248. 
York: D. Appleton & Co. (Philadelphia: Porter & Coates.) 

UNCLE Tom’s CABIN. By Harriet Beecher Stowe. A new edition, with an 
Introductory account of the Work by the Author. Pp. 500. $1.00. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston and New York. (J. B. Lippincott Co., 
Philadelphia. ) 

Due SouTH, oR CUBA PAST AND PRESENT. By Maturin M. Ballou. 
$1.50. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston and New York. 
cott Co., Philadelphia.) 

THE PoEMs OF THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH. Household edition, Illustrated. 
Pp. 286. $2.00. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston and New York. (J.B. 
Lippincott Co., Philadelphia.) 

THE Witt. A Novel. By Ernst Eckstein. 
Bell. Twovolumes. Pp.350each. $1.75. 
York. (J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia.) 

THE READING CLUB. Edited by George M. Baker. Pp. 100. $0.15. 
Shepard, Boston. (J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia. ) 
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DRIFT. 


—This is how Alphonse Daudet, the celebrated French novelist works, 
according to his own account: “I generally take one year foreach novel. I 
cannotdo it inless. Each of my books is written out three times. I first 
of all jot down my notes ina little pocket-book, which I carry about with me. 
Then I write out these notes, crossing them off the pocket-book with a red 
pencilasI goalong. The notes are copied clearly by my wife, who corrects 
any little errors of redundancy. I then take my wife’s copy and gothrough 
it very carefully, adding and cutting to suit my taste. The result of this 
manipulation is a conformation of hieroglyphics which shocks the eye. 
There is only one man in the world who could interpret them, and that is 
my private secretary. To this long-suffering gentleman my illegible MS. 
passes, and from his hands it emerges nearly what it ought to be, but not 
quite. After a few quieter struggles, however, it is ready for the printer.” * 

—The Leather Trade’s Circular of London, in a review of the leather 
trade for the past five years, concludes that England must be wide awake in 
order to maintain its position in the commerce of leather. Froma study of 
the import and export figures it declares that although the superiority of 
British workmanship in more skilled processes is still recognized, the manu- 
facture of the ruder articles is now growing up in countries which used to 
buy from England, and that England’s manufacture for those outside mar- 
kets has consequently declined. Thisis not all, however, for England is now 
being supplied with the cheaper kind of goods to a very large extent, and 
that too by those very countires which were but recently her customers. 
The only two countries to which England exports raw hides are the United 
States and Germany, both agricultural countries. In this connection it is 
asserted “ that these exports are of those superior hides for which the best 
market has hitherto been the United Kingdom, and which are mainly used 
in those more delicate processes from which our trade has been accustomed 
to derive the greatest profit.”” There is much fear expressed that Germans 
and Americans are beginning to supply their own demands in these articles 
and that “ perchance they may shortly aspire to supply ours.” 

—In his article in the Fortnightly for August on the Paris newspaper 
press, Mr. Theodore Child fixes the status of the French Romanticists in this 
wise: The school of which Victor Hugo was the chief and last survivor had 
no foundation in truth and reality. The men of the Romantic school, who 
really lived the most commonplace of lives in the most commonplace of 
epochs, affected in their artistic productions a systematic exaggeration, a vio- 
lence of passion, a truculent excess, which forined the most grotesque con- 
trast with the habits and practices of a period when daily life was peculiar- 
ly unromantic, and when material interests were the foremost concern of 
the country. There can be no doubt that the influence of the Romantic 
school on the French has been in many respects disastrous. The French 
mind, formerly so precise, so well-balanced, and so logical, has grown accus- 
tomed to look at things in a false light, to substitute loud colours, mere ef- 
fect, and cold-blooded brutality for the exercise of reason and the labor of 
analysis. The Romantic school gave to words an importance which they 
used not to have, and nowadays, both in polities and letters, there is still a 
great tyranny of words in France; and, above all, amongst the political 
writers, whether of the extreme Conservative or of the extreme Radical 
shade, has the Romantic temperament survived, for, as I have above inti- 
mated, the political writers are, as a rule, the least literary of the French 
journalists, and therefore the least accessible to the influences of the living 
and energizing reaction of the best contemporary literature. 
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RA ILK oA DS. 


1a UP 3000 FEET.-%sa 
Deer Park and Oakland 


On the crest of the Alleghanies, within the famous 
Glade Section, directly on the line of the B. & O. 
NO STAGE RIDES OR BUS TRANSFERS. 
ALL LIMITED EXPRESS TRAINS STOP. 

With the new and unparalleled fast schedule on the 
BALTIMORE AND OHIO RAILROAD these lovely 
twiu resorts are beyond all comparison the most ad- 
vantageously loc ated, both as to train service and sur- 
roundings, of any East of the Rockies. 

LEAVE BALTIMORE AFTER BREAKFAST, 
Arrive Deer Park for Early Dinner. 
LEAVE BALTIMORE AFTER DINNER, 
Arrive Deer Park for Supper. 
Returning trains are equally favorable. 
LEAVE DEER PARK AFTER BREAKFAST, 
Arrive Baltimore for Dinner. 
LEAVE DEER PARK AFTER DINNER, 
Arrive Baltimore for Supper. 
There is also a NIGHT EXPRESS each way, making 
TRIPLE DAILY TRAINS EACH WAY! 

B. & O. Limited for Chicago and Northwest, via 
Deer Park and Oakland, leave Baltimore 9.00 A. M.; 
arriving in Chicago next morning at 8.55 A. M. 

B. & O. Limited for Cincinnati, St. Louis and South, 
via Deer Park and Oakland, leave Baltimore 2.30 
F. M.; arriving Cincinnati at 7.45 A. M., St Louis 
6.50 P. M. 

MAGNIFICENT TR oR THROUGH 
CHANG 


rE 


WITHOUT 


BUFFET, SLEEPING, PARLOR, FAMILY ROOM 
AND DAY COACHES. 


SEASON OPENS JUNE 234d. 


NO FLIES! NO MOSQUITOES! NO HAY FEVER! 
NO MALARIA! 


Deer Park and Oakland, the one being but six 
miles distant from the other—with the most charming 
drives connecting them—will be under the manage- 
ment of Mr. W. J. Walker, who, in his two seasons’ 
management of Deer Park, made many enthusiastic 
friends of the glorious resorts among Philadelphians. 

All communications should be addressed to W. J. 
WALKER, Queen City Hotel, Cumberland, Md., up to 
June 15th. After that date, either Deer Park or Oak- 
land, Md. 

RATES—$60, $75 and $90 per month, according to lo- 
eations. Diagrams of rooms and floors open at B. &O. 
Ticket Office, Ninth and Chestnut Streets, (opposite 
Post Office, Philadelphia. 

The B. & O. Company has spared no expense in ren- 
dering Deer Park and Oakland the leading mountain 
resorts of the east, and for the season of 5 the attrac- 
tions will be of a character not hitherto equalled, and 
the cuisine of both houses unexcelled. 

The Finest Place for Children in the Land. 


SHOEM. AK. ERS. 


Kunkel & Griffiths, 


(Successors to Waldo M. Claflin,) 


MAKERS OF SHOES AS SUGGES- 
TED BY PROF. MEYER, 


Nos. 11 AND 13 NorrH NINTH STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


SEED WAREHOUSES. 


21 and 23 S. Sixth Street, and S. E. Cor. of Del- 
aware Avenue and Arch Street, Phila. 


FOUNDED 1784. 


EVERY THING of the best for the Farm, Garden or 
Country Seat, Over 1500 acres under cultivation 
owing Landreths’ Garden Seeds. Landreths’ Rural 

ln and Almanac for 1885, with catalogue of seeds 

and directions for culture, in English and German 
ofr teall applicants. 








TRUST COMPANIES. 





The Provident 


LIFE 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


OFFICE, No. 409 CHESTNUT STREET. 


Incorporated 3d month, 22d, 1865. Charter perpetual. 
Capital, $1,000,000. Assets, $15,621,530.63. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RE- 
CELVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT returnable on demand, 
for which interest is allowed, and isempowered by law 
toactas EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, 
GUARDIAN, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, 
AGENT, &c., for the faithful perfonnance of which its 
capital and surplus fund furnish ample security. 

ALL TRUST FUNDS AND INVESTMENTS ARE 
KEPT SEPARATE AND APART from the assets of the 
Company. 

The incomes of parties residing abroad carefully 
collected and duly remitted. 


SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, President. 

T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President. 

ASA S. WING, Vice-President and Actuary. 
JOSEPH ASHBROOK, Manager of Insurance Dep’ t. 
J. ROBERTS FOULKE, Trust Officer. 


DIRECTORS: 

Sam’1 R. Shipley, Phila. Israel Morris, Phila. 
T. Wistar Brown, Phila. Chas. Hartshorne, Phila. 
Richard Cadbury, Phila. Wm. Gummere, Phila. 
Henry Haines, Phila. Frederic Collins, Phila. 
Joshua H. Morris, Phila. Philip C. Garrett, Phila. 
Richard Wood, Phila. peed Shipley, Cincinnati. 
William Hacker, Phila. J. M. Albertson, Norristown. 

Asa 8. —— "Philadelphia, 


‘SHI PB UI LDERS. 


—THE— 


William Cramp & Sons 
Ship and Engine 
Building Co. 


a 


AND TRUST COMPANY. 








INSURANCE COMPANIES. 





The American 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Office in Company’s Building, 


308 & 310 Walnut St., Phila. 


CASH CAPITAL, ... . 
Reserve for reinsurance and 


all other claims, 
Surplus over all liabilities, . 


$400,000 00 


852,970 25 
551,548 96 


TOTAL ASSETS, JANUARY IsT, 1884, 
$1,804,519.21. 


DIRECTORS: 


T. H. MONTGOMERY, CHAS. W. POULTNEY, 
JOHN WELSH, ISRAEL MORRIS, 
JOHN T. LEWIS, JOHN P. WETHERILL, 
THOMAS R. MARIS, WILLIAM W. PAUL, 
PEMBERTON 8S. HUTCHINSON, 


THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
ALBERT C. L. CRAWFORD, Secretary. 
RICHARD MARIS, Assistant satineen 


THE GIRARD 


LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY AND TRUST 
Co. oF PHILADELPHIA. 


Office, 2020 Chestnut St. 


INCORPORATED 1836. CHARTER PERPETUAL. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, ACTS 
AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUAR- 
DIAN, TRUSTEE, COMMITTEE OR RE- 
CEIVER, AND RECEIVES DE- 

POSITS ON INTEREST. 

President, John B. Garrett. 
Vice-President and Treasurer, Henry Tatnall, 
Actuary, William P. Huston. 
Assistant Treasurer, William N. Ely. 





Engineers,and Manufacturers of 
Machine Tools. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


WHY EXPEND TWICE THE NECESSARY TIME AND ENERGY IN 


WRITING? 


Used and endorsed by leading professional and business 


men the world over. 


Enables one to write two or three times as fast as with 


the pen. 


64 Page Pamphlet Mailed Free. 


IS AN AID TO COMPOSITION. 


Correspondence Solicited 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, SOLE AGENTS, 
4715 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 








